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A FIRST AID KIT 


Should be in Every School 


We recommend the No. 3. This 
contains a practical assortment 
of the most necessary supplies, 
in strong metal cabinet con- 
venient for hanging on wall. 


Price delivered, $5.50. 


FLAGS FOR SCHOOL USE 


The standard flag is the 
Union Jack, size 6 ft by 3 ft, 
supplied in good English Wool 

Bunting at $6.70. 


Be sure your school has one. 

































F. E. OSBORNE 
Ltd. 


Alberta’s Largest School 
Supply House 


CALGARY, ALBERTA 




















OPEN A WALK-RITE 


REVOLVING | | 
CHARGE 
ACCOUNT 


No Down Payment! 
No Red Tape! 


—s— 


One visit to our Credit Office 
is all it takes. After that just 
show your account card when 
you shop. 


ASK ABOUT IT TODAY! 
—s— 


WALCRITE | 


“Edmonton’s Smart Store” 

















| 
Empress and 
Carlton Hotels 


|  Calgary’s Two Popular 
Priced Hotels 













Dining Room Service 


Telephone in Every Room 


Reservations: 


M1141 — M4651 



























THIS MONTH'S COVER 
t 


A few of the beautiful furs shown 
at the Edmonton January Fur Sale 
are seen on this month's cover, 
and, basking in the luxury of them 
is a member of the A.T.A. Office 
Staff, Mrs. Alice Girard. Easily 
discernible are the white arctic 
fox furs, and immediately behind | 
Mrs. Girard are some of the soft 
grey Silver Blue Mink. In the fore- 
ground is seen a "skirt" of the 
warm, brown Standard Mink. On 
our visit to the sale (the second 
of eight sales held during the 
season) we also saw, in a room 
holding approximately a million 
dollars worth of furs, beautiful 
silver and platinum fox furs. Ex- 
amining them with critical eyes 
were buyers from New York, Los | 
Angeles, Seattle, Montreal, Win- 
nipeg and Toronto, evidence of 
the fact that this is yet another 
field in which Alberta is gaining 
world recognition. 
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Editorial . . . 


OUR GOALS FOR 1949 





HE Alberta Teachers’ Association is pledged to work for an 
T adequate professional salary for every teacher. As every dollar’s 

increase in schooi grants will be reflected in teachers’ salaries 
and in the supply of teachers, teachers and trustees hope that the grants 
for schools in 1949 will be increased sufficiently to do some real good— 
in spite of the gloomy prediction in the Judge Report. Teachers and 
trustees know that Alberta can afford to vote ten million dollars in 


grants for schools—sixty dollars per pupil per year. 


The Alberta Teachers’ Association is pledged to work for higher 
qualifications for teachers. The A.T.A. recommends a minimum of two 
years of training for teachers, higher academic requirements and the 
adoption of some method of selecting applicants for admission to the 
Faculty of Education. Teachers are interested in a scheme for “in-service 
training” consisting of short courses in new techniques and practices in 
teaching, carried on during school time and with pay. Teachers believe 
that advising young people to enter the profession under the guise of 
counselling is a questionable practice and should be stopped. They also 
believe that the “sitter system” should be abolished. The first has failed 
to produce enough teachers, with or without adequate training, the 
second has failed to keep the schools going or the pupils going to schools. 


The Alberta Teachers’ Association is pledged to work for improve- 
ments in our tenure law. Alberta teachers have reasonable protection 
in case of termination of contract. However, there is always the threat 
that a board may use its legal right to transfer a teacher at any time and 
at its sole discretion, in order to “discipline” a member of its staff. There 
is no appeal in case of a transfer by order of a board. If teaching is to 
be a profession teachers must have protection in their employment 
including personal freedom in their daily living. To ensure this pro- 
tection there must be better tenure laws than at present. 
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The Alberta Teachers’ Association is pledged to work for better 
living conditions and better working conditions. Some school boards 
are building homes for their teachers—not one or two-room shacks, 
but homes with electricity, running water, propane gas—and with 
neighbors. Also new schools are being built and, on occasion, the teach- 
ers have been asked to submit ideas about the buildings where they are 
to work. The one-room school, with its lonesomeness for the teacher 
and its dullness for the pupils, is on its way out, through centralization, 
transportation of pupils, and in a few cases, transportation of teachers. 


HE Alberta Teachers’ Association is pledged to work for greater 
= teacher participation in the school programme. Teachers are be- 

ginning to take a part in curriculum-making, in the guidance pro- 
gram, and in the administration of the schools. The Alberta Teachers’ 
Association wants educational leadership in this province to be the best 
possible kind. Teachers do not favor passive acceptance of orders from 
the authorities. 


The Alberta Teachers’ Association is pledged to work for better 
relations among all the groups interested in the schools — teachers, 
trustees, Departmental officials, Faculty of Education staff, parents, 
administrators and laymen. 


The Alberta Teachers’ Association is pledged to work for strict 
adherence to the Code of Ethics by its members, which will be reflected 
in higher prestige and status of the profession. One is complementary to 


the other. 


The foremost danger confronting us in the educational world 
today is not that we will pay teachers too little, but that we will fail 
to recruit and train teachers worthy of the best professional salaries. 
It is not so much that we will have a shortage of persons certified to 
teach as it is that we will have a shortage of properly educated teach- 
ers to certificate—Harold Benjamin. 
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Our President's 


HE resolutions have been made; 

the good wishes have been given 
and received; the Old Year has been 
fittingly filed away for reference 
and 1949 has trooped into our class- 
rooms. 


I continue to be surprised at the 
number of teachers who, each month, 
expect the President to deliver some 
profound thoughts for slow and care- 
ful study. Profound utterances do 
not flow easily from my pen. Instead 
I would like to repeat a chance re- 
mark overheard last summer, and 
if it fills the place of a New Year’s 
resolution, this column may earn its 
space. 


I credit the remark to John 
Charyk, although I heard it second- 
hand from a member of his Summer 
School class. Summing up in a lec- 
ture near the close of the session he 
is reported to have said something 
like this: “These kids are going 
through school only once. Give them 
the best you’ve got!” There’s a lot 
of meaning in that little thought, 
meaning enough for teachers to meas- 
ure themselves by for many days and 
weeks. So, for 1949, I pass it on to 
you, with special thanks to John 
Charyk of Chinook. 


Column... 


This is the month when A.T.A. 
election campaigns swing into action. 
The interest shown in elections is 
the greatest assurance we have that 
our Association will continue to hold 
its place in the forefront of teacher 
organizations. At this time I would 
like to announce, as I have already 
to the Executive, that because of 
other pressing demands on my time 
I will be unable to accept nomina- 
tions for a second term as President. 


A retiring officer may be per- 
mitted to offer a word of advice to 
Locals. I would like to suggest to 
each Local Association that they in- 
vestigate methods of preserving a 
greater measure of continuity on 
their own executive. Briefly I would 
advise: (1) Find a good secretary. 
(2) Pay him well. (3) Keep him in 
office for several years if possible. 


Locals whose secretaries change 
every year are at a great disadvan- 
tage in maintaining proper contact 
with affairs of the Association. In 
my next letter I may have more to 
say on the problems of Local or- 
ganization. ' 

With all best wishes for 1949, 

Fraternally yours, 
E. T. WIGGINS. 


RE ELECTION OF PROVINCIAL EXECUTIVE 


Special Notice to Teachers 


An alphabetical list of the members of the Alberta Teachers’ 
Association as registered on January 31, 1949, will appear in the 
February issue of The A.T.A. Magazine. Teachers are asked to check 


this list carefully to see whether or not their names are included; 
and, if they are not, to notify the Head Office immediately. 


This list is being published to give each teacher a chance 
to see that his, or her name is not left off the voting list. Be sure, 
therefore, to watch for the list and make the necessary checkup. 
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New Year’s Greetings... . 


With the closing of the old year 
and the dawning of the new, it is 
time to evaluate the progress and 
accomplishments of the past and 
hopefully assess the prospects which 
1949 holds for us individually and 
collectively. 


In many respects the outgoing 
year has been described as ‘“‘Alberta’s 
Best Year.” It has been a year of 
rapid development, a year of great 
expansion commercially and indus- 
trially. In the field of education we 
can also look back with some satisfac- 
tion on the accomplishments of 1948. 
However, in education, probably 
more than in any other aspect of 
society, we must not be content to 
look back; we must constantly keep 
before us a vision of progress, not 
merely for the year 1949, but beyond 
into the years to follow, each of 
which must continue to be Alberta’s 
Best Year educationally. 


The holiday season with its age- 
old custom of material giving is 
essentially a children’s celebration, 
but it should be a reminder to those 
engaged in teaching that they have 
it within their power to give through- 
out the whole year those gifts which 
will be remembered and cherished 
long after the material gifts are gone 
and forgotten. 


We are fortunate to be living in 
a province where it is reasonable to 
expect that the best years are still 





HON. IVAN CASEY 


ahead in both material and cultural 
development. May I express the hope 
that the year 1949 will bring to you 
the many satisfactions that come 
from the realization that you are 
contributing in a most significant 
manner to the development of Al- 
berta’s greatest resource, her chil- 
dren, and may each one of you re- 
ceive to the fullest extent the joy 
and prosperity that are rightfully 
yours in 1949. 


IVAN CASEY, 
Minister of Education. 


The lecture method originated at a time when a few individuals 
carried what was known in their heads, and there were no books to be 
used as texts or references. It has persisted like a leech for the past 
800 to 1,000 years and shows little sign of loosening its grip. 


—Dr. V. A. Rice, University of Massachusetts. 
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Hi ® yy, 


Why not tie the rope to the big tree? 
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The Superintendent Speaks Up 


By A. B. GIBSON 


Reprinted from North Carolina Education 


T is a great pleasure to talk to 

you this afternoon concerning 
public education. I am convinced that 
the public school is the hope of our 
democracy, and that if our democratic 
way of life is to endure, there must 
be increasing attention to the needs 
of our schools. 

It is the fate of the public school 
administrator, as you well know, to 
be asked repeatedly by well-meaning 
friends, ‘‘Why do you stay in school 
work?” Implied in the question, of 
course, is a note of depreciation. The 
clear inference is that a better living 
can be made in some more desirable 
occupation. Let me answer for those 
who prefer to remain in this some- 
what maligned profession. We be- 
lieve that we are working with the 
most important crop that this town, 
this state, this nation produces. We 
believe that we are working at the 
most important business in the coun- 
try—the fitting of these children to 
take your places and to do a better 
job than you have done. 

I want to put myself on record 
here and now by saying that it is 
my honest opinion based on experi- 
ence and observation that the public 
primary, elementary, and high schools 
are doing a far better job than they 
have ever done. Contrary to the 
opinion of some very eminent schol- 
ars, I am convinced that the students 
of college calibre are better prepared 
for college than those of ten, twenty, 
or thirty years ago. It is true, of 
course, that many of our high school 
graduates are not prepared for col- 
lege. It is also true that the vast 
majority are never going to college 
and that a high percentage of those 
who do go are not of college capa- 
city. We must keep in mind constant- 
ly that today we are working with 
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Teachers like to work for a 
Superintendent who under- 


stands their problems and shows 
his appreciation of their work. 





mass education — not the educa- 
tion of the favored few as was the 
case not too many years ago. It is 
necessary to remember, too, that 
many colleges accept high school 
graduates whether recommended or 
not, provided they are good athletes. 


iRITICISM often comes from the 
classicists who are, in truth, out 
of touch with the great mass of . 
humanity. These parents are more 
and more determined that their chil- 
dren shall have a better bringing up 
than they have had; for their chil- 
dren graduation from high school is 
the summit — not a milestone in 
formal education. It is to these chil- 
dren, then, that the modern school 
must address a great deal of its 
attention, and it is upon their success- 
ful adjustment that our democratic 
way of life increasingly depends. To 
believe that the high school should 
prepare all of its students for college 
is to neglect the two elemental facts: 
first, that not a very high percentage 
of students could be prepared for 
college; and second, that only a small 
per cent should be prepared at the 
expense of a more realistic prepara- 
tion for the type of life that they 
will surely live. 

It is a little tiresome to the public 
school man to have college prepara- 
tion held up as the supreme good 
and ultimate aim of free public edu- 
cation. If that be the true aim, then 
we are “following wandering fires 
lost in the quagmire.” We are at- 
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tempting the impossible and making 
this unequal struggle for an attain- 
ment which, if successful, would 
unfit more students for life than it 
would benefit. 


I Speak Up for My Teachers 


I should like to make the observa- 
tion here that the best teaching being 
done in our schools today is being 
done in the public schools, and that 
by far the poorest is being done in 
the colleges and universities. I think 
that this’ situation can be accounted 
for by the fact that the PhD. has be- 
come the criteria by which the college 
professor is selected—the evidence 
more often than not that he has de- 
voted himself to a narrow interest 
and sharpened his intellect to a pain- 
ful point. Any college professor al- 
lowed to instruct in our teacher- 
training colleges should be required 
to spend some time every few years 
in our elementary and secondary 
schools as observers of the democratic 
educational process. Such an experi- 
ence would give a better understand- 
ing of what our public schools can 
and cannot do—and would provide 
a much better philosophy for the in- 
struction of future teachers. 


I Speak Up for My Students 


N expressing the opinion that our 

public schools are better than 
they have ever been and that they 
are constantly improving, I should 
like to make a corollary observation 
that the attitude of students towards 
schools is better than it has ever been 
and shows improvement .every year. 
Discipline as a major factor has 
practically disappeared from our 
Laurinburg schools, and I believe 
other administrators would make a 
similar statement. There is more 
seriousness of purpose among stu- 
dents than at any time in my experi- 
ence, and I have talked with many 
older teachers who express the same 
opinion. 
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Attendance, too, is better than it 
has ever been. To what can we 
attribute this lift in student morale 
and interest? I think that I can tell 
you without hesitation: the schools 
are more nearly meeting the needs 
of the students than ever before. We 
believe that we are more nearly meet- 
ing the present needs as well as the 
needs of some uncertain future. We 
believe that life is here and now 
for these students and that they re- 
spond to this attitude with a gracious 
acceptance of their responsibility. I 
am glad to come to you with this 
optimistic report concerning the wel- 
fare of your children. I am tired of so 
many references to juvenile delin- 
quency. I am ready for us to talk 
about the wonderful possibilities of 
your children and of their willingness 
and eagerness to share in the crea- 
tion of a better community. I am 
ready and willing to talk about adult 
responsibility. 


I Speak Up for the Present 


EACTIONARY forces are at work 

making educational progress dif- 
ficult, and on the surface a great 
deal of indifference prevails, but 
underneath there is a stirring of the 
people—unmistakable and very por- 
tentous. We would ask those who are 
quick to form opinions of the public 
schools to come and see and study 
closely before expressing hasty opin- 
ions. We have grave failings that 
need to be remedied; we have, also, 
successes that need to be known. 
We have handicaps that need to be 
understood. We cannot return to the 
school of twenty-five or fifty years 
ago any more than you in your priv- 
ate, social, or political outlook can 
return to the days of your youth. 
And if you could return, you would 
find it different from what you think. 
The streams of our childhood were 
wide, and the hills of our childhood 
were high, and the nostalgic longing 
a glow over the 
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for youth cast 





First to Receive Alberta Education Degree 
Speaks At Conventions 


The first person to receive an Edu- 
cation degree from the University of 
of Alberta, Dr. S. R. Laycock, came 
to Alberta in the first week of De- 
cember as the A.T.A. Guest Speaker, 
to attend the fall conventions at 
High Prairie and Peace River. 


Dr. Laycock has an outstanding 
academic record behind him. He re- 
ceived his B.A. with the Prince of 
Wales Gold Medal, from the Univer- 
sity of Toronto, his M.A. and M.Ed. 
degrees from the University of Al- 
berta and his Ph.D. from the Univer- 
sity of London, England. Dr. Laycock 
taught at what was then known as 
South Alberta College (now the site 
of St. Stephen’s College) in Edmon- 
ton in 1911 and while doing post 


roads of the past, but for us there 
is only one road that can be travelled 
—that is the very perplexing one of 
the present. We must examine it 
closely as we lead the children of 
this generation by the hand. 


The story of Mark Hopkins on the 
end of a log and a student on the 
other is an inspiring picture of a 
good school. But so is the story of a 
teacher at one end of a room and 
what she can do with forty children 


at the other, and not all of them ’ 


William McKinleys. Let us never for- 


-get that today we are dealing with 


all the children of all the people. 


Today each teacher has before her 
many jugs of unequal shapes and 
capacities. Some are almost perfect, 
but in the making of others the hand 
of the potter shook. With still others, 
an unskilled hand has traced ugly 
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graduate work at the University of 
Alberta, he lectured on the staff of 
the University in Latin and Psy- 
chology. He later went to Saskatche- 
wan to teach Educational Psychology 
and in 1947 he became Dean of the 
College of Education at the Univer- 
sity of Saskatchewan. 


Dr. Laycock’s vast interest in every 
phase of educational work is witness- 
ed by the fact that he has worked 
actively on councils dealing ‘with 
Mental Hygiene, penal reform, edu- 
cational research, parent-teacher co- 
operation, and the Canadian Home 
and School Association. Dr. Laycock, 
a regular broadcaster on the CBC 
has become widely known to audi- 
ences outside his own home province. 


blotches which must be erased or 
covered up. But whether with the al- 
most perfect jug, or with the one 
misshapen by the potter, or the one 
marred by contact, the teacher must 
work for the highest potential of 
beauty possible. 


We expect to have good schools 
in Laurinburg. We do not expect: to 
compromise. We have this year an 
excellent faculty—I will stack it 
against any in the land. We have 
unusually responsive children. We 
know that it will take your interest 
and your money, and we do not for 
a moment believe that you will deny 
us either. 


No one genuinely believes in free- 
dom of speech who is not willing to 
accept with patient fortitude sincere 
criticism of his own public acts. 





OUR CHILDREN AT SCHOOL 


By HENRY ALLERGOTH 


A.T.A. Broadcasts from Medicine Hat 


This outlines a publicity cam- 
paign planned by the Medicine 
at Local. Any other Local in- 
terested is urged to write to Mr. 


Allergoth or Miss Ethel Cobb, 
Alexandra High School, Medi- 
cine Hat. 


HIS year the Publicity Committee 

of the Local Branch of the 

Alberta Teachers’ Association at 

Medicine Hat embarked on an ambiti- 
ous publicity campaign. 


It organized a Radio Committee 
and placed it under the able and 
energetic chairmanship of Miss Ethel 
Cobb. The other members were: Miss 
Catherine Baillie, Miss Vivian John- 
ston, Miss Eleanor Taylor, Miss 
Evelyn McDonald, Mr. Fred Millican, 
Mr. Ernest Block, and Mr. Henry 
Allergoth. 


Through the cooperation of Station 
CHAT we were able to secure a 
fifteen-minute broadcasting period 
gratis, from 9 to 9:15 each Monday 
evening. 


We agreed to produce sixteen pro- 
grammes over a period of four months 
beginning October 1st. The Commit- 
tee felt that the success of this 
endeavour would depend on getting 
the active cooperation of a great 
number of members of our Locals 
in writing and broadcasting the 
scripts. Now that the project is 
about completed we realize that this 
factor is indeed the key to success. 


The Committee, therefore, ar- 
ranged for a great number of people 
to write the scripts after it had de- 
cided on the topics. These were then 
submitted to and generally revised 
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by the Radio Committee to make 
them more acceptable as radio ma- 
terial. Most of the defects in the 
initial scripts stemmed from a lack 
of knowledge of script writing tech- 
niques. The panel form of discussion, 
involving short speeches,- was en- 
couraged. Long involved sentences 
and pedagogical expressions were 
mercilessly expunged. 


All who wished to appear on these 
programmes were then auditioned and 
their voices classified. A surprising 
number of _ teachers, especially 
amongst the men, were found to have 
excellent radio personalities. There 
was an excellent turnout for audi- 
tions and from this group the Com- 
mittee carefully selected the people 
who were to read the revised scripts. 
Little latitude was allowed for ex- 
temporaneous expression of opinion, 
although through frequent rehearsals 
an attempt was made to make the 
discussions sound easy and natural. 


HE broadcasts were then record- 

ed on a sound mirror and when 
played back the Committee and cast 
passed judgment on the performance. 
We feel, as a consequence, that our 
broadcasts have had a certain polish 
and expertness which reflects to the 
credit of the teaching profession in 
this part of Alberta. 


“Our Children At School’ has been 
well received by the radio public and 
uniformly successful. Miss Ethel Cobb 
has been acting as chairman of each 
forum and in general has kept the 
discussion integrated. About fifty 
teachers were used in the writing and 
reading the scripts and in addition, 
students, members of the Home and 
School Association, and the Secretary 
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R. J. E. Wallace Sterling, who 

will take over his new position 
as President of Stanford University 
in September 1949, was born in Lin- 
wood, Ontario, the son of a Protes- 
tant minister. He obtained his Bache- 
lor of Arts degree from the Univer- 
sity of Toronto in 1927, and his 
Master of Arts degree from the Uni- 
versity of Alberta in 1930. Dr. Ster- 
ling taught history at the University 
of Alberta for two years and in 1941 
he returned to Alberta on a fellow- 
ship to study Canada’s immigration 
problem. 


The new President of Stanford, 
fifth since the University opened in 
1891, has been director of the Henry 
Huntington Library and Art Gallery 
at San Marino since July. Before this 
he occupied the Edward S. Harkness 
chair of history at California Insti- 
tute of Technology at Pasadena, 
having joined that faculty in 1937. 


Dr. Sterling is at present engaged 
in writing an extensive historical 
treatise on foreign policy since 1783, 


of the School Board appeared on 
these broadcasts. 


The Committee hopes that other 
Locals may feel encouraged to pro- 
ceed with similar publicity campaigns. 


Following were the topics discuss- 
ed: 


1. Aims of Objectives of our Edu- 
cational System. 

2. The New Curriculum—Division 
i 

3. The New Curriculum—Division 
Il. 

4. The New Curriculum—Division 
III. 
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NEW STANFORD PRESIDENT .. . . 








DR. J. E. W. STERLING 


as well as a book on Canada and the 
refugee problem. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Sterling Haynes of 
Edmonton, sister of Dr. Sterling, is 
active in dramatic circlds in the 
province. 


5. The New Curriculum—High 
School. 


6. The Alberta Teachers’ Associa- 
tion. 


Report Cards. 


The Home and School Associa- 
tion. 

9. Physical Education. 

10. Extra-Curricular Activities. 

11. Guidance in Our Schools. 

12. Music in the Elementary School. 

13. School Finance. 

14. Audio-Visual Aids. 

15. Music in our High Schools. 

16. Are We Measuring Up? 









BEHIND THE MAN WHO GETS 
AHEAD 


By DONALD A. LAIRD, Ph.D. 


Reprinted from The Rotarian, with permission 


HE world can take away self- 

confidence. But it can also give 
confidence. Which will happen de- 
pends at times on so-called innocent 
bystanders. 


Lack of confidence is often a way 
of showing fear of failure. Slight 
discouragements strike like hammer 
blows. But so does a little encourage- 
ment. 


The story of Robert Burness shows 
how. His young head swarmed with 
rhymes with which he entertained 
the dunderheads as they drank ale 
and brandy in the cheap, smoke-filled 
taverns. Only here did he get en- 
couragement. At home, on the back- 
breaking clay farm, Robert heard 
little but discouragement. 


His poverty-dodging father always 
carried a Bible with which he would 
accost his son at any unexpected 
moment and read condemnations of 
his son’s worldliness. As if that were 
not enough to make the bandy-legged 
poet’s shoulders sag with timidity, 
the neighbois added their share. The 
church made him sit in the Chair of 
Repentance facing the dour -Scottish 
congregation while the parson tore 
into him for repeated cases of petti- 
coat fever. The unrepentant young 
man went red:and white by turns. 

This public censure marked a low 
tide of self-confidence—so he drifted 
back to associates at the tavern 
where he would not be censured. 
Here corn-haired girls laughed at the 
new rhymes made by this gentle man 
with the brittle feelings. No one put 
Robert Burness’ rhymes into print, 
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but they were soon recited from 
memory up and down the valley. Peo- 
ple whispered that their composer 
loved so many girls he could not tell 
which he loved the most. and wanted 
to marry. Burness himself was losing 
more confidence, drifting downward. 


HEN his father became gravely 
ill, and as the family stood at 
the old man’s bedside, they heard 
him direct his last words to Robert. 


“Shun all vice,’”? he muttered in a 
voice in which the rattle of death 
could be heard. “There is only one 
of you that I am afraid for... .” 


The old man’s glazing eyes looked 
at the stooped figure at the window, 
and fell back on the bed, leaving 
Robert an inheritance of pious humi- 
liation and several years’ unpaid back 
rent. 

Censured before the congregation. 
Censured at the deathbed. Robert felt 
like an unwanted child. 

His only resort against the dreari- 
ness about him lay in his rhymes. 
Broke, in poor health (he had al- 
ready contracted the heart trouble 
that was to kill him), he still could 
boast: I rhyme for fun! 

Moving to a new farm, he changed 
his name from Burness to Burns—an 
affection, some called it. 

Then something encouraging hap- 
pened. John Rankine, who was a 
wealthy farmer and a contemporary 
of the late father but a man of jovial 
temper, heard of his latest escapades 
and wrote the plowboy bard. He 
offered something more than money, 
for his letter bore praise and encour- 
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agement and included an invitation 
to visit him at his fine house. 
Burns reread the letter,-and began 
to glow as he went to his attic room 
to reply entirely in verse, beginning: 


I am a keeper of the law, 
In some sma’ points although not a’. 


With Rankine’s letter, the rhyme- 
ster passed, the poet Burns was born. 


NDER John Rankine’s encourage- 

ment Burns forgot his humilia- 
tions. His scorn and contempt for the 
world softened. His self-confidence 
began to reappear, fed by under- 
standing friendship. He could laugh 
again. He began to write verse seri- 
ously, to polish his efforts. His ambi- 
tion was raised; he stopped writing 
verses to bring blushes to the faces 
of the frivolous tavern girls. 


Rankine had given a pat on the 
back to this shabby youth who had 
previously received mostly kicks. 


It was Rankine who gave him the 
confidence to publish his first little 
book of poems. Six hundred. and 
twelve copies were printed, entirely 
at the poet’s risk and expense. Today 
one of those copies is worth a small 
fortune. They did not make a fortune 
for Bobbie Burns, however; he always 
had to make the best of lean pick- 
ings. 


When word came back from Lon- 
don that this northern poet ranked 
with Shakespeare, a little more of 
the stoop disappeared from his 
shoulders. He composed with a new 
energy, and could finally make up his 
mind that the girl he wanted more 
than all the rest was his’ long-time 
dark-haired Jean Armour, his early 
love. 


A brief ten years after Rankine 
first gave him encouragement, Bobbie 
Burns was dead, but during that 
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decade of encouragement he made 
himself one of the world’s favorite 
poets. Yet: his mother could not even 
write her own name. 


With all his money-making, the 
finest investment John Rankine ever 
made was the encouragement he gave 
young Bobbie Burns. Encouragement 
which gave the floundering youth 
new confidence to do his whole- 
hearted best. That is the only thing 
for which the world remembers him 
today. ..'. 


SHY boy on a rock-ribbed farm 
in the Merrimack Valley of 
Massachusetts first heard Burns’ 
poems when a Seotch peddler recited 
Highland Mary and Auld Lang Syne 
in a rich, vibrant voice. These verses 
opened his eyes to the beauty that 
can be found in homely things. Young 
John Greenleaf Whittier tried to 
make similar verses about the New 
England life he knew. 

Whittier was 19 when his sister 
sent one of his poems to the editor 
of a near-by paper. She knew her 
brother was too shy to do it himself. 

The editor who received the poem 
was the famous William Lloyd Garri- 
son. He not only printed it—he added 
a highly complimentary editor’s note 
to it. He did more. He saddled his 
horse and joggled over 15 miles of 
rough roads to the sagging 200-year- 
old farmhouse. The would-be poet, 
wearing trousers a couple of inches 
too short for his legs, entered through 
the back door, too self-effacing to 
use the front. 

Garrison had gone out of his way 
to encourage Whittier, and he con- 
tinued to encourage him by introduc- 
ing-the long lean farmer-who-wanted- 
to-be-a-poet to other editors. Garri- 
son’s encouragement also reconciled 
the Quaker father, who finally agreed 
to let the son exchange a career of 
potatoes for a career of poetry. 
Garrison gave the youth confidence 
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he needed to make his lifework the 
writing of such homely favorites as 
Snow Bound, Barbara Frietchie, 
Maud Muller—and a poem To Wil- 
liam Lloyd Garrison, his encourager. 


NOTHER story. This one begins 

when Alexander Graham Bell 
was 28, sad faced, penniless, and 
lovesick. ‘He knew but very little 
about electricity, yet was working at 
an improvement in telegraph systems 
so he could make some money and 
marry the deaf-mute girl he loved. 


His heart was not in the multiple 
telegraph on which he was working. 
His friends—and his _ prospective 
father-in-law—kept him at that. But 
the tall teacher of the deaf had a 
vision of something more interesting 
to study. He figured that if he could 
vary current the way the density of 
air varied when sound passed, per- 
haps he could make an apparatus 
that could talk! He had always been 
interested in talk, as had his father, 
an authority on phonetics and defec- 
tive speech—not in the clack-clack- 
clack of the telegraph. 


He mentioned this idea of a talk- 
ing circuit to the friends who had 
put up the funds for his telegraph 
invention. 


“There’s nothing to it,” they said. 
“Forget it and stick with the multiple 
telegraph. Anyway, what do you 
know about electricity?” 


He couldn’t forget it. And to make 
up for what he did not know about 
electricity he went to Washington to 
visit the man who for 30 years had 
been secretary of the Smithsonian 
Institution. Dr. Joseph Henry was 
78 then—half a century older than 
the discouraged inventor. Dr. Henry 
was a world-famous scientist, Bell 
practically an unknown. And on that 
momentous stormy March day Dr. 
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Henry was irritable from a handker- 
chief-consuming cold. 


HE distinguished scientist: listened 

intently, between nose blowings, 
while Bell told him his dream of a 
“talking telegraph.” 

“You have the germ of a great 
invention,” the scientist said. “Work 
on it.” 

“I should like to,’ Bell replied, 
“but I lack electrical knowledge.” 

“Get it—I’ll help you!” 

In a blaze of new-born hope Bell 
wrote his parents about the great 
scientist’s interest, and his advice to 
GET IT — Bell wrote those two 
words in capital letters. 

“TI cannot tell you how much those 
words have encouraged me,” he con- 
tinued. “I have lived too much in 
an atmosphere of discouragement.” 


Under the spell of this encourage- 
ment: Bell developed his idea into the 
telephone. Although his fame soon 
eclipsed that of Dr. Henry, he never- 
theless gave the old scientist large 
credit for the invention of the tele- 
phone. “But for Joseph Henry I 
should never have gone on with the 
telephone,” he said. 


And as Bell’s fame spread, he in 
turn went out of his way to give en- 
couragement to unknown inventors 
who came to him. 


“T don’t want to discourage him,” 
he would say. “There may be some- 
thing in it.” 


“Confidence is the greatest gift 
that one human being can give to 
another,” said General John 
Fremont. There is no better starting 
point for confidence than to give en- 
couragement. 


But since others will likely not 
lavish encouragement on you, it’s a 
good habit to give it to yourself. 
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Classroom Teacher in the Guidance 


Program 
By H. B. McDANIEL, Ph.D. 


UIDANCE services in today’s 
growing schools are being de- 
veloped to meet real needs—the need 


‘ of the child to understand and to be 


understood, the need of the teacher 
to understand an increasing number 
of children of varying interests, abil- 
ities and problems, the need of the 
family for assistance in making wise 


’ educational plans for its children. 


These services, generally called guid- 
ance, are facilitative services in the 
total educative process that involves 
the whole school staff, the teacher, 
the administrator and the guidance 
specialist. 


Three elements stand out in the 
program designed to meet these 
needs; the individual inventory, the 
educational and vocational informa- 
tion program, and individual counsel- 
ling. The first of these, the individual 
inventory, comprises a_ systematic 
study of the individual. It begins with 
his first entrance into school. The 
principal tool in this study is the 
cumulative record, which follows the 
individual student from grade to 
grade and from teacher to teacher. 
This record presents a longitudinal 
picture of growth and development. 
The record covers many facets of 
the child, it accumulates data on his 
home and family conditions and re- 
lationships. It presents a concise 
health and development history, it 
gives a picture of the expanding in- 
terests of the individual. It indicates 
his achievements and experiences in 
school, in recreational life and in 
work experience. It provides a place 
for the systematic recording of psy- 
chological test data. This growing 
record enables the teacher and the 
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Dr. McDaniel, Professor of 
Education at Stanford Univer- 
sity, has attended Fall Conven- 


tions in Alberta during the past 
two years as the A.T.A. Guest 
Speaker. 





counsellor to understand the pro- 
gress and problems of the individual 
throughout his school life. 


The informational program is de- 
signed to give youth the data for in- 
telligent personal planning. These 
data include information on the many 
and complex educational and voca- 
tional opportunities among which he 
must make choices. The information 
program is implemented by such 
group activities as courses in occupa- 
tions, school assemblies, field trips, 
visiting speakers, classroom discus- 
sions, the use of library materials 
and individual conferences. In the 
elementary school information about 
educational and occupational oppor- 
tunities and requirements is a part 
of the common learning program in 
every grade. At the secondary school 
level it is usually a joint responsi- 
bility of the counsellor and the 
teacher. 


OUNSELLING has two major as- 

pects, a positive service for all 
students, and a persuasive and spe- 
cialized service for those who have 
unusual problems. The positive ser- 
vice provides an opportunity for 
every child to make an occupational 
assessment of himself and his oppor- 
tunities. The basic teaching is the 
planned interview. At this interview 
the counsellor assists the child to ap- 
praise his interests, abilities, prob- 
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lems and future plans. It makes full 
use of the data from the cumulative 
record, it results in more intelligent 
purposeful educational and vocational 
planning. A good counselling pro- 
gram in a secondary school assures 
the class room teacher of a better 
selected, more highly motivated group 
of students in a particular subject. 
In its persuasive aspects the coun- 
selling service provides youth with 
assistance in understanding and solv- 
ing personal problems. Many of these 
problems involve situations highly 
loaded with emotions that require 
quiet, confidential, skilled attention. 
This is the phase of counselling that 
is the principal responsibility of the 
well-trained guidance specialist or 
school psychologist. 


What is the role of the class room 
teacher in this program? It is indeed 
an important one. The teacher is the 
primary agent of education. All other 
activities, administration, supervision 
and guidance are effective only in so 
far as they facilitate the daily work 
in the class room. The teacher both 
contributes to and draws upon the 
individual inventory. She contributes 
her skilled observation of the child’s 
development, interests, abilities, pro- 
gress and problems. These observa- 
tional reports are of primary im- 
portance in understanding the other 
less personal and more objective data 
in the inventory. Every teacher is 
past the continuous search for talent 
which goes on in a school. Each 
youngster is continually searching 
for his own talents, his own best abil- 
ities, his abiding interests. It is in 
terms of this growing understanding 
of himself that he is able to plan in- 
telligently. Alert and accurate ob- 
servation of individual growth and 
behaviour is a task requiring special 
skills on the part of the teacher. To 
the extent possible these observations 
should be objective, pointed toward 
actual behaving rather than sub- 
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jective judgments on the causes and 
effects oY behaviour. Teachers are 
urged to undertake the development 
of skill in making accurate observa- 
tions and reports. The teacher draws 
upon this cumulative growth study 
in her efforts to. learn the learner. 
It is necessary to “learn the learner 
before we attempt to learn him very 
much.” 


HE teacher also contributes to 

the informational program. In 
co-operation with the guidance spe- 
cialist she prepares and teaches units 
on educational and occupational op- 
portunities. She gives time with every 
class to relating the content of in- 
struction in subject matter to the 
school and later life of the student. 
The teacher in an algebra class, for 
example, takes time to show the con- 
tribution of this area of mathematics 
to preparation for work in engineer- 
ing, in technology, in some aspects 
of the skilled trades and in the solu- 
tion of any real problem involving 
quantitative thinking. The teachers 
in such special areas as agriculture, 
home-making, industrial arts and 
commercial work have particular re- 
sponsibilities in contributing their 
knowledge of the opportunities and 
requests in these areas of economic 
life to the improved planning of all 
students. 


The teacher contributes to individ- 
ual counselling in many ways. She 
makes the services of the specialist 
more effective by referring to him 
those children who need special as- 
sistance. Individual help in matters 
pertaining directly to problems of sub- 
ject matter achievement are her pri- 
mary responsibility. Children with 
problems of an emotional nature, 
family problems, problems of long- 
range planning, problems which re- 
quire depth and techniques of study 
which are beyond the time and 
training of the teacher she refers 
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to the specialist. Friendly contact 
with the teacher in the class room, 
the playground and community gives 
the child a resource for informational 
and emotional security in meeting 
the many problems and tensions of 
living. The teacher cooperates with 
the counsellor in carrying out the 
treatment that skilled diagnosis re- 
commends. She varies instruction 
and personal contact in accordance 
with the individual and unique needs 
of the student. She recognizes the 
need of youth to grow in independ- 
ence. She balances authority with 
responsibility and right with recogni- 
tion of duty. 


HE children of all of the people 
are taking greater and greater 
advantage of our free _ public 
schools. Their abilities, interests, 
backgrounds and emotional natures 
are many and varied, but well train- 
ed and expert teachers are prepared 
to understand individual differences 
in educational progress and achieve- 
ment. It is equally important that they 
be able to understand and deal 
effectively with problems of person- 
ality. development and _ emotional 
growth. Certain types of children par- 
ticularly require the understanding 
attention and skilled care of the 
teacher. A few of these can perhaps 
be understood if we add hypothetical 
names to them. 


One such child is Mary Shy, the lit- 
tle girl, or boy, who sits quietly by 
in the class room and has a dangerous 
tendency to grow inward, rather than 
outward. It is important that: the tea- 
cher early identifies Mary, gives her 
her warm personal support, helps her 
to achieve satisfactory human rela- 
tionships, first with one child, then 
with another and onward to her so- 
cial group. 


A second oft neglected child is Jean 
Bright, the gifted child. She -repre- 
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sents enormous power in our society. 
It is important that these powers be 
early identified, challenged, enriched 
and developed. 


Bill Gadget is another youngster 
who needs greater recognition in our 
public schools. With our great empha- 
sis on academic achievement, Bill’s 
unique abilities, his unique contribu- 
tion to this technological world is 
early overlooked. Instructional adapt- 
ations can be made which give him 
opportunities to develop his strong 
assets, while at the same time provide 
a background of common learnings. 


Bart Tense is another youngster 
who draws heavily upon the teacher 
for emotional security and outlet. 
Until some of his tensions have been 
understood and relieved there is little 
hope that instruction in mere intel- 
lectual attainments can be effective. 


One other type is all too common, 
the Vera Vagues in our secondary 
schools. Vera is the purposeless, con- 
fused child; who is just going to 
school without plan. The full imple- 
mentation of these guidance services 
which have been described, better 
study of the individual, more atten- 
tion to the information needed for 
personal planning, more skilled coun- 
selling services, can in the long run 
reduce the number of children who 
are merely going to school. 


NE is what he becomes. The ma- 

ture personality is not merely the 
physiologically: developed organism 
which was present at birth. The per- 
sonality of the individual, is the prod- 
uct of the inter-action of his total 
capacities and his total environment. 
Experience does change the person- 
ality. In this is the power of educa- 
tion. To the wise use of this power is 
dedicated the professional work of 
the educative team, the teacher, the 
parent, and the guidance specialist. 
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Executive Council Election, 1949 


Locals are requested to note that 
nominations for election of the Exec- 
utive Council of this Association for 
1949-50 must be received at Head 
Office, ON OR BEFORE March 8, 
1949. 


By-law No. 40 states: 


“Nominations and acceptances 
must be received by the General 
Secretary-Treasurer not later than 
forty (40) days previous to the first 
day of the Annual General Meeting.” 


Eligibility of Members to Vote 


By-law No. 35 states: 


“Each member who has paid the 
fees for the current month before 
the beginning of the counting of the 
ballots is entitled to vote in the elec- 
tion of the Executive Council.” 


Eligibility of Members for Election 
to Executive Council 


By-law No. 32 in this regard states: 


“To be eligible as a candidate for 
election to the Executive Council, a 
member shall have been in good 
standing in the Association or other 
affiliated organization of the Cana- 
dian Teachers’ Federation, in every 
case where membership was a possi- 
bility, for not less than four consecu- 
tive years immediately preceding his 
nomination as a candidate for elec- 
tion, provided that a period of un- 
employment as a teacher during such 
years shall be deemed to be a period 
of membership for the purposes of 
this Bylaw.” 


President: By-law No. 39 states: 


“In order to be eligible for elec- 
tion as a candidate for the office of 
President the candidate shall have 
served previously as a member of 
the Executive Council.” The Presi- 
dent: may be selected from the Prov- 
ince at large. 
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Vice-President: The Vice-President 
may also be selected from the Prov- 
ince at large. 


District Representatives: Each 
nominee for election to the office of 
District Representative must be 
teaching in his own geographic dis- 
trict: at the time of his nomination. 


How to Nominate 


Any Sub-local, through its own 
councillor, may suggest to the exec- 
utive council of its Local the name 
of any proposed candidate for elec- 
tion as President, Vice-President, and 
District Representative. A general 
meeting of the Local, or the exec- 
utive council thereof, by resolution 
in meeting assembled, must make 
formal nomination or nominations 
and transmit to Head Office the 
nomination, in the form prescribed 
by the Executive, together with the 
acceptance of the candidate or can- 
didates. All Locals may nominate 
from the Province at large for the 
offices of President, Vice-President; 
and for District Representative, one 
candidate from the geographic dis- 
trict concerned. 


Geographic Districts 
Northwestern Alberta Constitu- 


ency—All Schools situated within 
the area covered by the following 
School Divisions: Grande Prairie, 


Spirit River, Peace River, High 
Prairie, Fairview, East Smoky Lake, 
Fort Vermilion; and the area from 
Slave Lake East to the boundary of 
Athabasca Division. 


Northeastern Alberta Constitu- 
ency—All Schools situated within the 
area covered by the following School 
Divisions: Athabasca, Lac La Biche, 
Smoky Lake, Lamont, Two Hills, St. 
Paul, Bonnyville, and all territory 
outside the boundaries of any school 
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Re Resolutions for Presentation to the 
Annual General Meeting, 1949 


Resolutions must be forwarded in the form prescribed and 


shall be verified by a Statutory Declaration. 





As in the case of nomination of 
candidates for election to the Exec- 
utive Council, there are two ways 
by which resolutions for considera- 
tion by the Annual General Meeting 
may be sent: forward: 


1. By authority of a General 
Meeting of a Local Association. 

2. By authority of a resolution 
passed by the executive council of a 
Local Association. 

This procedure may be briefly 
outlined: a certificated Sub-local 
may pass a resolution and forward 
it to the executive council of its 
Local Association which, of course 
has the privilege of adopting or re- 


Divisions north to the North Saskat- 
chewan River, east of the fifth meri- 
dian. 

Edmonton District Constituency— 
All Schools situated within the City 
of Edmonton and the boundaries of 
the following School Divisions: West- 
lock (north to the boundary of 
Athabasca), Lac Ste. Anne, Stony 
Plain, Clover Bar, Sturgeon, Edson, 
Thorhild, Barrhead (and west to B.C. 
border). 

Central Western Alberta Con- 
stituency—All Schools situated with- 
in the area covered by the following 
School Divisions: Red Deer, Rocky 
Mountain, and West-Brazeau Line, 
Stettler, Ponoka, Wetaskiwin, Straw- 
berry, Olds and Lacombe. 

Central Eastern Alberta Constitu- 
ency—All Schools situated within the 
area covered by the following School 
Divisions: Vermilion, Vegreville, 
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jecting it; but a Sub-local has no 
power to remit resolutions direct to 
Head Office. 

Resolutions Must Be Received at 
Head Office Not Later Than March 
5, 1949, (Before if possible.) 

After receipt, resolutions will be 
printed and sent out to all accredited 
Locals in order that their delegates 
may be instructed, by resolution of 
the Local or its executive council, as 
to how they are to vote at the 
Annual General Meeting to represent 
their Local. Arrangements should 
therefore be made for each Local 
or its executive council to meet be- 
tween March 28 and the Annual Gen- 
eral Meeting. 


Holden, Wainwright, Killam, Provost, 
Castor, Neutral Hills, and Camrose. 
Calgary District Constituency— 
All Schools situated within the City 
of Calgary and the area covered by 
the following School Divisions: 
Wheatland, Calgary (and west Can- 
more-Banff line), Foothills-Bow Val- 
ley, Drumheller, Red Deer Valley. 

Southwestern Alberta Constitu- 
ency—All Schools situated within 
the City of Lethbridge, and within 
the boundaries of the following 
School Divisions: Pincher Creek, 
Macleod, St. Mary’s River, Leth- 
bridge, and Taber. 

Southeastern Alberta Constitu- 
ency—aAll Schools situated within the 
City of Medicine Hat and within the 
boundaries of the following School 
Divisions: Foremost, Medicine Hat, 
E.I.D., Berry Creek, Sullivan Lake, 
and Acadia. 
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LIVING ISSUES BELONG IN THE 


CLASSROOM 


By EDUARD C. LINDEMAN 
Reprinted from Educational Leadership 


ONTROVERSY is an_ integral 
part of democratic experience 
and hence so-called controversial 
issues belong in the school. Any other 
conclusion would imply that educa- 
tion is somewhat insulated from life. 
So-called, used as an adjective in 
the above sentence needs some ex- 
planation. Every issue is controver- 
sial, that is, subject to varying inter- 
pretations. That’s what makes it an 
issue. I have a feeling that this awk- 
ward and ungrammatical phrase — 
controversial issues — has become a 
propaganda term. It seems to imply 
that there are innocent issues which 
are allowable, even for young people, 
and others which are dangerous. In- 
nocent issues are those about which 
people differ but in no important 
sense. It is when differences become 
important and controversy takes on 
a fundamental character that the 
timid get frightened. They wish to 
shield children and youth from such 
issues because they, the adults, would 
also like to avoid coming to grips 
with fundamentals. 

These timid adults should remem- 
ber that young people do not scare 
as easily as do their elders. They 
should also keep in mind that young 
people are probably capable of clear- 
er intellectual insights because they 
are less driven by personal and class 
interests. They are not, in other 
words, committed in ways which 
render independent thinking difficult. 


No Room for Verboten 


T will be seen from the above that 

I believe education can become a 
lively affair only when conducted in 
a free atmosphere, with a minimum 
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This is one of two parts of 
Living Issues Belong in 
School by Eduard C. Lindeman. 


The second part will appear in 
the next issue of the Magazine. 





of signs on which the word Verboten 
occurs. Contemporary issues belong 
especially in the classroom. But such 
issues should not be dumped into the 
classroom. Pupils should not be made 
to feel that life is calm and simple 
so long as one studies arithmetic, 
rhetoric, composition, geography, or 
history, but that on special occasions 
it becomes exciting because now they 
will study issues. Issues permeate the 
whole of life and hence should per- 
meate the curriculum. The chief pur- 
pose in assimilating and correlating 
subject matter is to enable the stu- 
dent to deal with issues, to live a de- 
cisive life. Subjects are significant 
primarily in relation to issues. 


Teachers for the Times 


HE teacher who introduces issues 

in his teaching requires special- 
ized_ training. While I believe 
thoroughly in the principle that issues 
belong in the school, I am by no 
means convinced that there are now 
many teachers available who can be 
entrusted to weave issue-discussions 
profitably into the learning process. 
All too often the teaching of issues 
is delegated to issue-minded teachers 
regardless of whether they know how 
to guide pupils. They may be the very 
worst persons for this task because 
they are likely to be persons with 
high emotional potentials, and this is 
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precisely what education should save 
children from—an emotion-charged 
attitude towards contemporary issues. 

The first responsibility of the 
teacher who guides the study of 
issues is to search out the varieties 
of facts required in order to under- 
stand an issue. How many of the facts 
involved carry the authority of sci- 
ence? How many fall below the level 
of tested facts? How many are mere 
assumptions? Which facts wear 
masks and are dressed up in such 
manner as to confuse? How much 
propaganda has been done on the 
issue before it gets to the classroom, 
and how is this to be detected? What 
facts are absent? This fact-hunting 
procedure is somewhat laborious and 
many teachers would prefer to plunge 
straight into a discussion of solutions. 
It is at this very point that they might 
readily disqualify themselves, not 
merely in the minds of the pupils but 
in the minds of citizens as well. 


A Task for Teacher Education 


ERHAPS I have already said 

enough to indicate that there are 
many difficulties involved in in- 
corporating the treatment of living 
issues into a curriculum, at least 
enough to warn teachers’ colleges 
that they too have an obligation if 
this desired task is to be competently 
performed. 


Among the skills to be learned by 
the teacher who guides the study of 
contemporary issues is that of distin- 
guishing between two types of issues: 
those which are primary in the sense 
that they have a history of chronic 
persistence, and those which are 
derivative in the sense that they are 
impeded by the nation’s incapacity to 
deal effectively with its primary 
problems. 


These chronic issues also appear 
regularly in the platforms of political 
parties where they are expressed in 
the high and lofty language of moral 
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aspiration. One also discovers intima- 
tions of the significance of these 
primary issues in the writings of 
those historians who make use of 
philosophical perspectives. 


The Issues of First Importance 


MONG the primary issues of Am- 
erican civilization I should in- 
clude the following: 


1. ‘Control of monopolies, plus the 
continuing rivalry for power as 
between government on the one 
hand and business on the other 


2. Conservation of natwral resources 
which, because of soil depletion, 
includes such questions as subsi- 
dies to agriculture 


8. Treatment of minorities 


4. Maintaining and expanding civil 
rights 


5. Separation of church and state 


6. Degrees of economic control which 
should or should not be exercised 
by government 


7. Isolationism versus-acceptance and 
fulfillment of international com- 
mitments. 


Some Are Economic 


N analysis of the above issues 
will quickly reveal that three of 

the issues (1, 2, and 6) are definitely 
economic in character, and when con- 
sidered in combination indicate that 
we have not yet determined what 
type of economy would be most suit- 
able in the light of our democratic 
traditions, our heterogenous popula- 
tion, and our relative sense of values. 
From a pedagogical viewpoint it 
seems to me that number 2, natural 
resources, is by all odds the most 
strategic issue of this cluster and the 
most appropriate to be confronted 
by children and youth. Teaching may 
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begin with the simple ecological equa- 
tion—Man and his environment. 

Man’s future depends upon the in- 
teraction of sun, water, and soil in 
the production of plants which are 
assimilable by animals, including 
Man. Soil fertility is very unevenly 
distributed in a thin layer of top- 
soil. In the United States approxi- 
mately one-third of this fertility has 
already been wasted through extract- 
ive farming, soil erosion, and dust 
storms. Destruction of forests causes 
floods and a lowering of the under- 
ground water-table so that less and 
less water is available to Man for 
food production. In short, a wealth 
of convincing facts is available to 
demonstrate that we are, in a sense, 
“digging our own graves” and yet 
we seem to be incapable of checking 
this disastrous waste. 

A ready-made laboratory for the 
exploration of this issue is within 
easy reach of every American school. 
One need not walk far to find a 
barren gully where once plants and 
trees were able to flourish. All the 
disciples of knowledge might be- 
come instruments for a_ clearer 
understanding of this issue: history, 
geography, chemistry, physics, eco- 
nomics, biology, zoology, et cetera, 
et. cetera. Here, in other words, we 
have an issue which may be said to 
underlie all other issues since, if 


Man cannot conserve his natural re- 
sources, it will make little difference 
what type of economy or government 
prevails. 


The Humanities Have a Place 


SSUES 3, 4, and 5 belong rather 

to the sphere of the humanities. 
We presume to be a liberal, humane, 
democratic people. Why then do we 
encounter so many difficulties in the 
realm of human relations? Why do 
we persistently discriminate against 
certain citizens on account of their 
color, race, religion, or national ori- 
gin? Why do we experience so many 
barriers in fulfilling the mandate of 
the Bill of Rights of our Constitu- 
tion? And why did our forefathers 
find it less difficult than we do to 
keep the affairs of the Church and 
those of Government separated? 

These are extremely important 
issues which are part and parcel of 
the chronic difficulty of making 
democracy work, and I see every 
reason why children and youth should 
be exposed to their implications 
under the auspices of the school. In- 
deed, the public school which seeks 
to shield pupils from these issues 
performs an actual betrayal. It cheats 
its pupils who have a right to learn 
reality and it certainly cheats the 
citizens who, through taxation, make 
the public school possible. 


CORRECTION 


Awarded First Class Standing at the October 1948 University 
of Alberta Convocation were the following students in the Faculty of 


Education: 


Third Year: Harold Morton Gerry, Edmonton, Norman Deans 
Muir, Red Deer; Second Year: Elsie Parton, Westlock, Sr. Mary 
Genevieve, Edmonton; First Year: Jack Shaw Roebuck, Edmonton, 


Leah John Thurstone, Drumheller. 


(In the November issue of The A.T.A. Magazine, the above stu- 
dents were listed as having received the University of Alberta Honor 
Prize instead of First Class Standing. The correct listing is as above 


and we apologize for this error.) 
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COMMUNITY EVALUATION 





Reprinted from N.E.A. Journal 





Let teachers, the administrative 
staff, the board of education, and the 
H.S.A. take this test! 


(1) Is our salary scale high enough 
to attract professionally-trained 
teachers? Yes 0 No 0 


(2) Are teachers’ salaries suffi- 
cient that they can live like other pro- 
fessional workers in this particular 
community? Yes 0 No O 


(3) Do the physical working en- 
vironments of teachers in this com- 
munity compare favorably with those 
of office workers, factory workers, 
other professional workers? 


Yes 0 No. 0 


(4) Is the actual teaching load of 
our teachers such that they can be 
expected to spend time in studying 
individual children and in parent 
conferences? Yes O No oO 


(5) Does this community set up 
prescribed standards of behavior for 
teachers different from those for 
other respected members of society? 

Yes O No oO 


(6) Does this community offer to 
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teachers opportunities for friendship, 
for physical and intellectual recrea- 
tion of such a sort that they may 
desire to make it their permanent 
home? Yes 0 No O 


(7) Does this community give the 
teacher security of employment and 
freedom from interference by special 
pressure groups? Yes [J No 0 


(8) Does this community provide 
teachers with adequate professional 
tools (books and libraries, laborator- 
ies, audio-visual materials, tool 
equipment, professional libraries, 
testing materials, arts and craft 
supplies) ? Yes No 


(9) Do we provide adequate per- 
sonal services (specialists in physical 
and mental health, recreation, home 
liaison and professional supervision) 
to enable the teacher to guide pupil 
development effectively? 

Yes Oj No 0 


(10) Do we accept the principle 
that teachers should utilize the en- 
tire resources of the community in 
planning and learning experiences 
for children and youth? 

Yes O No O 
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TRAVELLING TEACHER 


By LORRAINE GOVERMAN 
Roving Reporter for Rural Editorial Service 


ITHOUT jumping a contract 
to do it, Mrs. Jeanne Jakey 
has taught in half a hundred one- 
room schools in the past three years. 


A “travelling teacher” in the 
Drumheller Division, she drives 4,000 
prairie miles a year, averaging 150 
all-day visits. Though it isn’t by any 
means a function of her job, she 
does a lot of teaching, mostly of 
primary youngsters in correspond- 
ence centres. 


A blue-eyed, fair cheeked Scot, her 
grey hair in an upsweep, she looks 
both motherly and distinguished. A 
easting director would probably 
choose just her type to play the ex- 
perienced guide for beginning teach- 
ers. She has been teaching in the 
Drumheller area over twenty years, 
came to Calgary from Edinburgh 
when she was thirteen, and started 
teaching at seventeen. 


Eskimos and Indians 


Mrs. Jakey became the first 
travelling teacher in Alberta three 
years ago. (There are now four 
others, in the Edson, St. Paul, Barr- 
head and Bonnyville Divisions.) J. 
F. Watkins, Drumheller Superintend- 
ent, told her to “get some continuity” 
into country teaching, to break the 
Eskimos-Indians-Eskimos-Indians en- 
terprise sequence, wherein children 
learned how to make igloos and wig- 
wams for new teachers year after 
year. 


HE first year, however, she 
didn’t have much time to or- 
ganize the enterprise work in the 
Division. What took precedence was 
teaching children how to read. The 
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Country Schools around Drum- 

heller are full of art and enter- 

-because one teacher 
travels. 


prise 


young teachers in the country, fresh 
out of Normal School, were over- 
whelmed by the organization prob- 
lems in a one-room school. Reading 
“problem case” youngsters stumbled 
along without proper guidance. Mrs. 
Jakey took over the problems, and 
also gave demonstration reading 
lessons for the new teachers. 


Beginners Have to Be Taught 


The second year Drumheller had 
twenty-two correspondence super- 
visors. “Beginners,” said Mrs. Jakey, 
“have to be taught.” She set out to 
try to give all the beginners at least 
a couple of days of teaching in the 
year. It was almost a lost cause. She 
recalls one child who spent a year 
with a supervisor, all the while send- 
ing in beautiful written work. The 
next year the school had a teacher, 
who found that the little girl had 
no notion what she was writing; she 
couldn’t read a word. She had ap- 
parently been doing copywork for a 
year. 


This past year, although there are 
still a large number of correspond- 
ence centres, Mrs. Jakey has been 
concentrating on young people who 
will stay in the profession. 


More Music and Art 


“Young teachers,” she says, “‘have 
seen enterprise work demonstrated 
under the most favorable conditions 
at the University. They don’t know 
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where: to begin in a one-room school.” 
She tries to start them. She also 
suggests a sequence of enterprise 
projects for all teachers to follow 
and helps them plan their enterprise 
ideas. 


HE has added some fillips to her 

job that should be developed 
when the burden is lessened of 
“emergency” work with supervisors 
and poor teachers. For instance, she 
travels now with a portable phono- 
graph to give an occasional music 
appreciation lesson. And where there 
was none before creative art work 
hangs on the walls of country schools. 
By dropping suggestions Mrs. Jakey 
has been’ encouraging  art-work, 
drama, music and folk dancing. 


Someone Cares About Teacher 


Probably one of the most impor- 
tant aspects of her job is what she 
calls her ‘‘personnel work”, Teachers 
in the lonely schools know someone 
cares what kind of work they are 
doing, someone is interested in them 
and their professional development. 


Mrs, Jakey. encourages good begin- 
ners to take further training, even 
helps them plan summer session 
courses. She does a little “personnel 
work” at home, too: one of her three 
adopted daughters has lately follow- 
ed her into the profession which she 
herself has found so rewarding as a 
life work. ° 


Sometimes the bad roads keep her 
in her office in Drumheller, where 
she keeps a library of several thou- 
sand books, most of them specially 
purchased for enterprise projects. 
Teachers come in for books on Satur- 
days or get book-bundles by mail. 


UT it takes 4 lot to keep her off 
her circuit. Her husband, who 
owns a garage and service station in 
Drumheller, thinks she’s a pretty re- 
markable woman. He likes to tell how 
she turned over into a ditch once, then 
climbed out on top of the car, her 
blue eyes placid. “I thought that 
would stop her for a while,” he says, 
“but all she wanted to know was 
whether she could use the car again 
that afternoon!” 


A TEACHER SPEAKS... 
(Reprinted from the N.E.A. Journal) 


I must not interfere with any child, I have been told, 
To bend his will to mine, or try to shape him through some mold 
Of thought. Naturally as a flower he must unfold. 
Yet flowers have the discipline of wind and rain, 
And though I know it gives the gardener much pain, 
I’ve seen him use his pruning shears to gain 
More strength and beauty for some blossoms bright. 
And he would do whatever he thought right 
To save his flowers from a deadening blight. 
I do not know —- yet it does seem to me 
That only weeds unfold just naturally. 

—Alice Gay Judd, Columbus, Ohio. 
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QUIT CALLING PUPILS NAMES 


By F. J. CLAYTON, 
in The Clearing House 


NE difficulty that stands in the 

way of educating for character 
or for morale is the uncertainty as 
to the actual problems involved and 
as to the actual goals desired. Not 
the least factor in this uncertainty 
is the unfortunate pattern of terms 
that seems to be part of the philoso- 
phical search for essences. Such 
terms as “courage,” “laziness,” “‘per- 
severance,” and so forth are used by 
most of us with only the vaguest 
contact with meaning. Even for the 
most precise, the words do not make 
that classification or analysis of the 
data which is so necessary to educa- 
tion for character. 


There was a time when, if one had 
a headache, a physician knew no 
better than to concentrate his efforts 
on stopping the pain in the patient’s 
head. To-day he recognizes the head- 
ache as only symptomatic of a great 
variety of disorders and accordingly 
searches more deeply for the cause. 
When we observe that a boy fails to 
do the school-work required of him 
there may be more complications 
than in a “physical” ailment, but we 
may carelessly note only the one be- 
haviour characteristic and call the 
victim “lazy.” 


If the word chances to arouse in 
the boy some feeling of aversion to 
his study habits, it is just possible that 
this form of social pressure may be 
of some value. But a “lazy” boy may 
be failing to apply himself because 
years ago he built up a fear of this 
particular kind of work, or because 
he is eating too little or the wrong 
kind of food, or because he is wor- 
ried about his relationships at home 
or with his friends, or because of a 
consuming interest in something else, 
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or because of any one or more of 
countless other reasons. If by chance 
we stumble on some cause like eye 
or ear trouble, we may say: “He 
wasn’t really lazy,” without realizing 
that by “really lazy’ we imply that 
we know nothing of the causes or 
treatment of this unsatisfactory be- 
haviour. 


Everyone would agree that we 
need a further analysis of the prob- 
lem. Use of the term “lazy,” how- 
ever, encourages poor, or absolute 
lack of, analysis of the problem. If, 
when we arrive at this name-calling 
stage, we would apply the term to 
ourselves, it might have some possi- 
ble value. 


We could think of a thousand cir- 
cumstances in which it would do harm 
for the boy to hear the term applied 
to him. We know enough psychology 
to-day to realize the danger of build- 
ing up a futile sense of guilt. We can 
assume that it is normal for any in- 
dividual to desire to expend energy 
toward the achievement of some goal. 
It: is the business of education to en- 
courage the selection of socially use- 
ful goals and to point out ways in 
which these goals may be achieved. 


HE word “cooperation,” too, has 

a tendency to confuse us and 
make us stop at the surface. Many 
a time have I seen a pupil commend- 
ed for “cooperation” on a rating 
sheet when the same pupil is con- 
demned by all other students for 
lack of “cooperation.” There are, of 
course, at least two differences in- 
volved here. We often want coopera- 
tion in some activities but condemn 
it in others (as in school tests), 
using the term with the same general 
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meaning. The other difference is the 
fact that “cooperation” has come to 
be loosely associated with virtue. 

I often recall the student who felt 
helpless because she had been given 
to understand she had no “perserver- 
ance.” She felt about it as one might 
feel about being born with only one 
arm. It just wasn’t there. To think 
of perserverance as a factor either 
possessed or not possessed is like the 
idea of the men who made the famous 
search for the equator as a tangible 
ring around the girth of our planet. 

Books on character building still 
talk about developing ‘“‘courage.” But 
what is courage? Courage is simply 
a name for one characteristic of 
many types of behaviour. It desig- 
nates an intellectual concept similar 
to the “essences” of philosophy. Al- 
though the word may have value in 
an intellectual analysis of abstract 
traits, it is a very poor one to use 
if we wish to understand any specific 
situation. We have all heard of the 
war hero who trembled as he ap- 
proached the dentist’s chair. Did he 
or didn’t he have the courage? The 
answer is obvious. In some situations 
his behaviour was such that our term 
courage seems to describe it and in 
other situations it was not. This is 
the crux of our discussion of terms. 

We need to discard all these old, 
moral terms and develop the use of 
more accurate, less inclusive terms— 
terms that will help us to make a 
more scientific analysis of each situa- 
tion. Of course, this difficulty in- 
volves more than terminology, but 
poor terms hamper the thinking of 
our most intelligent people. Some 
years have passed since “faculty psy- 
chology” was generally discarded, 
but in the realm of morals and 
character, it has maintained almost 
full sway. As teachers, preachers 
and advisers, let’s call ourselves 
names for a change. We are “just 
plain lazy” if we fail to adopt a more 
clarifying terminology. 
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Superior schools, staffed with su- 
perior teachers, build superior com- 
munities—New Hampshire Educator. 





Quite often when a man thinks his 
mind is getting broader it is only his 
conseience stretching. 

—Marathon (Wis.) Times. 





The job of our educational systems 
is to take a lot of live wires and see 
that they are well grounded. 

—Pauline Glenn. 





Too much of this world is run on 
the theory that you don’t need road 
manners if you are a five-ton truck. 

—Henry J. Taylor. 





A college education never hurt any 
young person—provided he is still 
willing to settle down to work after 
graduation.—John Newton Baker. 





The young have aspirations which 
never come to pass. The old have rem- 
iniscences of what never happened. It 
is only the middle-aged who are really 
conscious of their limitations.—Saki. 





It is difficult to ask legislatures to 
support schools if teachers do not sup- 
port their own organization. 

—N.E.A. Journal. 





“Only a teacher”—only the hope of 
the world. 
—New Hampshire Educator. 
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Salary Schedule 


Proposed by 
The Alberta Teachers’ Association for 1949-50 


The Alberta Teachers’ Association salary schedule takes into 
careful consideration the increased costs of living, the shortage of 
a and the ability of Alberta to pay adequate salaries to 
teachers. 


The Executive recommends that Negotiating Committees will 
use the following schedule as a basis for negotiating new salary 
agreements: 


Single Salary Schedule: 


1. in. Max. 
1 year’s training $2,800 
2 years’ training 3,300 
3 years’ training 3,800 
4 years’ training 4,300 
5 years’ training 4,800 
Partial Allowances: $60 per University Course. 
Annual Increments: At least $120 per year. 


Allowances for previous experience: 

(i) Full credit for each year of teaching. 

(ii) Full credit for each year of war or auxiliary 
service. 


Allowance for Administration and Supervision: 


(a) Principal: Elementary rooms, $100 per room, up 
twelve rooms. 


Intermediate and High School rooms, 
$125 per room, up to twelve 
rooms. 


Note: Over twelve rooms, allowance per room on 
graduated scale. 


(b) Vice-Principal: One-half of the allowance for 
principals. 


Allowance for extra-curricular activities: 
A stipulated amount for each unit of work in connec- 
tion with extra-curricular activities. 


Positional Salary Schedule: 


The positional schedule proposed by the Negotiating Com- 
mittee should be comparable to the single salary schedule. 
The minimum and maximum for one year of training in 
the single salary schedule and for one year of training in 
the elementary school in the positional salary schedule 
should be identical—$1,600 to $2,800. Four years of train- 
ing in the single salary schedule and four years of training 
and teaching in a high school position under a positional 
salary schedule should be identical—$2,500 to $4,300. 
Sections 3, 4, 5 and 6 apply to both schedules. 
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This Is Not Teaching. . 






“But, Comma, THe Envente — E-N-T-E-0-T-E— 
Powers, Comma, THE Arties AS THEY CAME 
To BE CALLED, COMMA LACKEO THE UNITY 
OF THE CENTRAL POWERS. PERICO PARAGRAPH... 


Dull Dan ... . who teaches 
according to the Course of 
Studies, Departmental Bul- 
letins, Department of Educa- 
tion Regulations, The School 
Act, and numerous other 
“guides’—His pupils spend 
their days in a daze and doze. 


THERE'LL BE NONE OF 
THESE NEw-FANGLED 

ExTRa- CURRICULAR 

ACTIVITIES in 


THIS scuoor !! 


Sour Sadie .... who never 
has any fun, and doesn’t be- 
lieve in fun for anyone. 
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BOOK REVIEW 
The Destiny of Western Man 
By W. T. Stace 
Reynal & Hitchcock, 1942 


This month’s review was written by 
. H. E. Smith of the Faculty of 
Education, University of Alberta. 


The A.T.A. Library will lend you 
a copy of this challenging and de- 
lightfully written book. Mr. Van 
Doren, of literary fame, asserts that 
“it is a book of world-wide signifi- 
cance—as searching and rousing a 
book as any in our age.” 

Mr. Stace undertakes to prove that 
democracy is superior as a way of 
life to totalitarianism,—superior in 
the sense that it is richer in satisfac- 
tions appropriate to human beings. 
Search for proof leads Stace through 
the principle avenues of philosophy, 
morality, and ethics and discloses in 
him a strong bias in favor of human- 
ism. 

The “proof” skeletonized is as fol- 
lows: Western Civilization historical- 
ly has stemmed from two sources, 
Hebrew and Greek. From the Greeks 
we learned the use and importance 
of reason, from the Hebrews the im- 
portance of sympathy. By happy 
chance these two concepts united to 
establish the notion of the infinite 
worth of the individual with its 
corollaries equality, liberty and in- 
dividualism. These principles nourish 
tolerance, moderation, freedom, and 
respect for the rights of others. 

By way of contrast totalitarianism 
rests upon a belief in the primary 
and supremacy of the will (defined 
as instinct, appetite, or desire). It 
was Schopenhauer a century ago, and 
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Pd OUR LIBRARY . 


more recently Neitzsche, who in 
modern times popularized this theory. 
In particular Neitzsche narrowed it 
down to a will to power. Hitler and 
now possibly Stalin are the disciples. 
It abjures sympathy as the doctrine 
of weakness and decadence. It pros- 
titutes reason (intelligence) as a 
means in the drive to power. It exalts 
selfishness, greed, and ambition. 
Neitzsche’s superman is the ideal. 
That Mr. Stace has presented irre- 
futable proof of his thesis some may 
question. But that he has done a 
brilliant piece of writing and pro- 
vided for his readers an intellectual 
treat no one can gainsay. 
H. E. SMITH. 





NEW BOOKS IN THE A.T.A. 
LIBRARY 


The Growth of Peaceful Settlement 
Between Canada and the U.S.— 
George W. Brown, The Ryerson Press, 

38 pages, $ .60. 

This little book published under 
the auspices of the Canadian Insti- 
tute of International Affairs and pre- 
pared for the Canadian - United 
States Committee on Education, by 
George W. Brown, furnishes an ex- 
cellent history of the development 
of relations between the two coun- 
tries who share the longest boundary 
of any two nations in the world, and 
one of the oldest, Canada and the 
United States. “On either side of the 
boundary, these two nations have de- 
veloped with common ideals of free 
government, but with many varia- 
tions in attitudes and institutions. 
Thus have the patterns of North 
American life been strengthened and 
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enriched.” “The long record of ad- 
justment which makes up the history 
of Canadian-American relations is 
all the more remarkable in light of 
the revolutionary changes of the last 
150 years.” 


The Quiz Kids' Book 


The Macmillan Company of Canada, 
372 pages, $3.00. 


The Quiz Kids, of radio fame, 
were asked to name the stories that 
they liked best, and this book is a 
sample of their replies. All their 
favorites could not, of course, be in- 
cluded, but a study of the contents 
will reveal over ninety stories and 
poems that any intelligent child will 
enjoy — humor, adventure, fairy 
tales, as well as jokes and riddles. 
“Scattered throughout the book are 
comments by the Quiz Kids them- 
selves and included is a comprehen- 
sive list of the many other stories 
in which they delight, but for which 
there was no room in this book.” 


The Passing Show— 


Rex Frost, The Ryerson Press, 121 
pages, $1.25. 


“Rex Frost, known everywhere for 
his radio broadcasts, here gathers 
together a selection from his talks, 
and groups them around topics, some 
of which serve as pegs through all 
his series of discussions on the air. 

“The following chapter headings 
are, in a very real sense, the cores 
of his thinking, for each concerns 
some aspect of Canadian life: 

“I, Some National Groups (Norwe- 
gians, Hollanders, Ukrainians, Danes, 
and Greeks); II. Industries (Handi- 
crafts, Fur Trade, Lumbering and 
Related Industries, Automotive In- 


dustry, Radio Developments, and 
Shipping) ; III. Some Problems (Men- 
tal Hygiene, Fire Losses, Traffic 
Accidents, Immigration, Emigration, 
and Youth Problems); IV. Some 
Special Areas (Alberta, Manitoba, 
The Yukon and Northwest Territor- 
ies). 

“The material found here has been 
gathered together after a vast amount 
of digging and sifting, and is not 
readily available elsewhere, certain- 
ly not in so useful and accessible a 
form. For that reason public libraries 
and school libraries will find the 
series most useful.” 


The Autobiography of Eric Gill— 
Jonathan Cape, 283 pages, 12s. 6d net. 


“Eric Gill’s autobiography is rather 
the history of the growth and change 
in the mind of a man than a series 
of episodes. Indeed, the reader need 
look nowhere in this book for adven- 
tures other than those of the soul. He 
tells of his childhood, as the son of 
a poor curate in Brighton and 
Chichester, and of the episodes which 
developed him. He describes his ex- 
perience as a pupil in an architect’s 
office and what in the end drove 
him to abandon architecture for 
letter cutting. He shows how he 
came to experiment with stone 
carving, and how gradually he be- 
came a sculptor. His development 
has been spiritual. He shows how his 
work influenced his religious and 
social thought and how his religious 
and social thought influenced his 
work. Mr. Gill is a person of trans- 
parent honesty and his integrity 
illuminates every page of this inti- 
mate and fascinating personal story.” 
Note: Mention in this section does not 

exclude a book from more com- 
plete review in the Magazine. 


A new catalogue of the books in The A.T.A. Library has been 


printed and is available upon request. 





January, 1949 
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CALGARY 


The University of Alberta, Calgary 
Branch, is still very active despite the 
fact that we missed the last news 
issue. 

Christmas holidays are over and 
Calgary Varsity students have re- 
turned to start the new term. Albert 
Nicholson has returned from the 
far north, a short distance from 
Grande Prairie, while Alan Bolduc 
has travelled 1,300 miles, from Strat- 
ford, Ontario. 

Activities at the University are not 
all in text books. The University 
Drama Club, under the direction of 
Mr. E. Buxton, produced a very 
touching play “Why The Chimes 
Rang” in the University Auditorium. 

The Choral Club, directed by Mr. 
I. Graham, was on the air for a half 
hour program over station CJCJ, 

After the Christmas program all 
the students and their visiting friends 
and parents spent an enjoyable eve- 
ning of social dancing to the music 
of H. Saklofsky’s Rhythm Makers. 
The social evening was under the 
capable supervision of our Social 
Convenor, Miss Pat Reid. 

During the early part of December, 
the Calgary Students’ Council Exec- 
utive, the E.U.S. President and Sec- 
retary-Treasurer, and _ interested 
members, visited the corresponding 
Executives in Edmonton. The group 
spent a very enjoyable three-day 
business meetings in the capital city. 
They returned with information and 
ideas for an improved University 
spirit in our fair city of Calgary. 

Reported by Helen Nielson and 
Jean Liddell. 
Assisted by M. G. Sirdiak. 
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VARSITY VIEWS... 


EDMONTON 


December was a busy month at 
the Education building. The library 
and study rooms were crowded with 
crammers trying desperately to catch 
up on three months work. But there 
were many distractions. First and 
foremost were thoughts of home, 
Christmas and New Year’s Eve. 
Wafer-thin pocket-books and long 
gift-lists were another source of 
worry. Then came the Christmas 
quizzes. Freshies confronted with 
their first examinations began to 
wonder whether Varsity was really 
fun after all. But unpleasant things 
were soon forgotten when hundreds 
boarded trains and busses for home 
and a holiday. 

January is “the” big month at the 
Faculty of Education. On everybody’s 
lips is talk of the Education Under- 
graduate Society’s annual formal din- 
ner and dance which will take place 
January 20th at the “Mac”. Social 
Convener, Phyllis Young, is deter- 
mined to make the event a memorable 
one. 

January 17th will mark the open- 
ing of the Western Canada Student 
Teachers’ Conference on the pro- 
fessional status of teachers. This is 
the largest undertaking which the 
E.U.S. has yet attempted, and the 
students hope to make it a significant 
contribution to Canadian education. 
Many students are assisting Director 
Harry Newsom and the E.U.S. Exec- 
utive in the extensive preparations 
necessary for a venture of this im- 
portance. Teachers are asked to watch 
for a report of the conference. 


Reported by J. B. Davies. 
The A.T.A. Magazine 


NOTES AND COMMENTS... . 


@ Alberta is a wealthy province but 
her wealth should not be reckoned 
by what Alberta teachers are paid, 
nor by the stingy financial recom- 
mendations tied to the Judge Report. 


@ Many school boards in Alberta can 
get teachers for the salaries now 
being offered and, therefore, some 
trustees claim that the present salar- 
ies are adequate. 


@ Other school boards can’t get 
teachers. Their trustees swear that 
they won’t raise the present salaries 
because the teachers they have are 
not worth what they are being paid 
now; but that when they have all 
excellent teachers they will be glad 
to discuss raising the salaries—pro- 
viding, of course that there is still 
a shortage of teachers. 


@ A teacher in B.C. was sued for 
breach of promise by a lady, who 
claimed he had promised to marry 
her. The lady was awarded $500 
damages. No teacher in Alberta has 
ever been sued for breach of promise. 
Is this supposed to prove that salar- 
ies are so much higher in B.C., that 
the lady figured that a teacher was 
the best chance she would get; or 
that the high salaries for teachers in 
B.C. have lead to a breakdown of 
such fine old principles as faithful- 
ness, fidelity, and singleness of heart? 


@ This advice is offered free. If you 
are a teacher in a small town or a 
rural area, don’t talk about your 
personal affairs to anyone, especial- 
ly to anyone in your boarding house. 
If you wish to make public anything 
personal, it is advisable to give the 
information yourself to the local 
newspaper—the newspaper may be 
much slower, but it will also be 
much more accurate. 


January, 1949 


@ The award as the meanest action 
in 1948 goes to the Board that with- 
held one day’s pay from a teacher’s 
cheque because he was absent for 
one day to attend his mother’s 
funeral. The Board is the West 
Jasper Place School Board and the 
Secretary is Mr. B. Ramsay, employed 
in the office of the Department of 
Municipal Affairs. 


@ Last spring several Salary Negoti- 
ating Committees asked their School 
Boards for less than the Boards had 
already-decided in private they would 
be prepared to offer. The teachers’ 
humble requests placed these Boards 
in most peculiar positions. Either they 
had to agree to schedules that they 
knew could not attract teachers, or 
they had to beg the Salary Negoti- 
ating Committee to ask for more 
money for the teachers. 


@ “Hatters” should be interested in 
an article in an Alberta paper which 
states in part, “There are more 
strange creatures living in the 
vicinity of Medicine Hat than there 
are in any other place on the North 
American Continent.” It should be 
added that Mr. E. H. Strickland, Pro- 
fessor of Entomology at the Univer-- 
sity, who was quoted as above, was 
referring to scorpions, horned toads, 
lizards, solpugidas, strange wasps, 
rattlesnakes, blackwidow spiders, 
kangaroo rats and hog-nosed vipers. 


@ If your contract changes at De- 
cember 31 your salary. should be 
calculated on the basis of 4/12ths 
of the annual rate of your salary for 
the Fall term and 8/12ths of the 
annual rate of your salary for the 
Spring term. Teachers in districts 
that have been included in Divisions 
during the school year should check 
their salaries. 
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LESTER . 2... 


VIEWS RE "SITTERS" 
: By a. Student 


December 17, 1948. 
To the Editor: 

I wish to protest against the con- 
stantly imcreasing practice of re- 
ferring -to correspondence super- 
visors as “sitters”. The term could 
not be more inappropriate. The job 
requires hard work and plenty of 
it. Admittedly there are a few who 
consider it to be a chance to earn 
some easy money, but do you not 
find those people in every field? 
Most of the supervisors are serious 
and conscientious about their work. 

Those of us who emerge into the 
teaching profession with a bare seven 
months training have no reason to 
adopt a supercilious manner toward 
the supervisor. But we, with our 
scant training period are teachers 
while they are “sitters”. There has 
recently been a lot said in support 
of the teacher and rightly so, but 
I think it is time something was said 
in favor of the correspondence super- 
visor. 

Yours truly, 
CHRISTINE M. SMART. 





By a Teacher 


- November 9, 1948. 
To the Editor: 

It has been my ill fortune to follow 
supervisors in two schools and after 
the second experience I was con- 
vinced that the “sitter system” was 
not only useless but was actually 
harmful to the children forced to 
attend the “correspondence centres” 
as a substitute for schools. 

In September 1947, when I went 
to Graham School, the children were 
not even sure what grade they were 
in. According to tests which I gave, 
the school was far below average. 
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The pupils did not know what dis- 
cipline meant. They had neither re- 
sponsibility for school books nor re- 
spect for school property. Yet the 
pupils had average intelligence and 
the school had average equipment. In 
a month they were working willingly 
and to some purpose. But because 
they had had no one to guide them, 
except totally untrained persons, 
they had wasted two or three years 
of school. The parents had become 
disgusted. The children had begun 
to wonder what use there was in at- 
tending school, except to raise a 
rumpus. Most of the parents said that 
they were beginning to think that 
it would be better to keep their chil- 
dren at home and give them the 
correspondence lessons themselves 
rather than have them go to a 
“sitter”. Some parents had already 
done so and their children were 
farther ahead in their work. 

A supervisor was in the school 
where I now teach for one month, 
the month of September 1948. Dur- 
ing that time the children were al- 
lowed to talk as they wished and so 
they worked very little. The super- 
visor did not even know how to 
keep the register. Some children 
went to other districts that had 
teachers. All the parents were dis- 
satisfied and many said so. It didn’t 
take long to reach a crisis—they’d 
had supervisors, or “sitters”, before. 

I am married and have a home, 
and I had no intention of teaching 
this year. But several parents begged 
me to take over the school. They 
offered me a one hundred dollar 
bonus if I would take the school until 
a teacher could be found. These peo- 
ple live in Alberta, pay school taxes, 
and then have to pay a bonus to get 
a teacher for their children. 

Perhaps a few young people who 
work as supervisors intend to go to 

(Continued on Page 61) 
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RHODES SCHOLAR.... 


TANLEY Robert Mealing, 24, 

fourth year honors history stu- 
dent at the University of Alberta, 
was chosen recently as Alberta’s 
Rhodes scholar for 1948. 

An outstanding leader in student 
activities, he was chosen by the 
Alberta selection committee for the 
Rhodes Scholarship trust, which met 
in the senate chamber at the univer- 
sity. 

Born at Cranbrook, B.C., he re- 
ceived his intermediate and high 
school education at Thorsby. He 
entered the Edmonton Normal School 
in 19438. 

Mr. Mealing served in England 
with the R.C.A.F. from June, 1943 
until his discharge in September, 
1945. He was a wireless mechanic. 

He entered the university in the 
faculty of education in 1945, and 
transferred in 1946 to the honors 
history program. Now in his final 
year, he will receive a bachelor of 
arts degree in honors history in 
June. 

In September, 1946, he was award- 
ed the History Club prize. In June, he 
was awarded first class general stand- 
ing. 

Last June, Mr. Mealing received 
eight awards for academic profi- 
ciency. They were: first class general 
standing, University of Alberta honor 





S. R. MEALING 


prize, John Henry Stanley memorial 
prize in history, George Malcolm 
Smith memorial prize in history, A. 
L. Burt prize in history, Trenholm 
Dickson and Letitia S. Dickson prize 
in history, Minister of Switzerland 
book prize in French, and second 
prize in the J. M. MacEachran essay 
contest. 

Mr. Mealing’s father, G. R. Meal- 
ing, is a high school teacher at Clyde. 


EDSON SCHOOL DIVISION 


The Edson School Divisional Board and its teachers negotiated 
a new salary schedule, which became effective January 1, 1949. Fol- 
lowing are some of the features of the schedule: 


Elementary and one-room schools .............. Deere cb aa $1,500 

Ie sg acacdaces wesccdtgatcalicasnnchvdieneedaee 1,600 

High School—Home Economics and Shop .....................--- 1,800 

Eight Increments of $100 each. 

First Degree—$400; Second Degree—$200. 

Principal—$75 for each teacher on his staff up to a 
IRIE oc sdcctstadicnecectcctsdrewaecias coma seacanmsanitcomoeernciteoses 1,000 


January, 1949 
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Official Bulletin, Department of Education 


No. 118 


Spelling 

The following statement on the 
place of spelling in Alberta schools 
has been approved by the curriculum 
committees for the elementary, inter- 
mediate, and high schools. It may be 
considered as the present official 
policy of the Department respecting 
the teaching of spelling. 

Teachers are urged to consider the 
advisability of devoting some in- 
creased attention and effort to the 
teaching of spelling. The words to be 
taught as spelling should include 
those that will occur with some fre- 
quency in the written work of the 
pupil. Some discrepancy can be 
found between words normally used 
by pupils in their “free” or out-of- 
school writing and those used in the 
more formalized, and perhaps to some 
degree artificial, assignments of the 
classroom. Certain educators argue 
that in the light of such evidence, 
spelling words should be selected 
solely on the basis of the “free” 
written vocabulary, and that words 
normally used only under the impetus 
of classroom assignments might well 
be omitted from spelling mastery. 
This argument cannot be accepted as 
completely valid. It would seem to be 
a perversion of terms to insist that 
the child’s language “needs” include 
only those words normally used in 
his out-of-school activities. Under 
such conditions one might well find 
that any increase in language mastery 
would be meagre indeed. School at- 
tendance and participation in class- 
room assignments is accepted as a 
desirable, normal phase of child life. 
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If that school experience requires the 
frequent use of written words not 
normally used outside the classroom, 
there still appears to be full justifica- 
tion for requiring the child to master 
the spelling of those words. Spelling 
“needs” should be defined in terms 
broad enough to cover the reasonably 
expected written vocabulary of the 
child in every phase of his normal 
life, school life included. The criteri- 
on for the compilation of spelling 
words should be the frequency of use 
rather than the nature of the situa- 
tion involving the use. 

The same point of view should 
apply respecting any discrepancy be- 
tween adults’ and children’s written 
vocabulary. The words “recess” and 
“measles” occur frequently in juven- 
ile writing, infrequently in adult 
writing. “Favorable” and “genuine” 
are words frequently used by adults 
but rarely used by children even in 
the seventh and eighth grades. The 
above criterion should continue to 
apply and “measles” and “recess” 
should be taught at the grade level 
where the frequency of use justifies 
their inclusion. 

The spelling list required of our 
students should derive from three 
sources: 

(1) A basic list compiled from re- 
liable investigations into the vocabu- 
laries of properly selected samples of 
children and adult writing. These 
words should then be organized and 
arranged on the basis of frequency 
of use at varying grade levels and 
difficulty of spelling involved. A 

(Continued on Page 62) 
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RAT INFORMATION 


Department of Public Health 
Health Education Division 


INCE December, 1947, over 45 

reports of rats being seen and 
killed at various points in Alberta 
have been received by this office. 
The reports were from such points 
as Foremost, Skiff, Lethbridge, 
Granum, Claresholm, Calgary, Air- 
drie, Red Deer, Wetaskiwin, Leduc, 
Wainwright, Myrnam, Grande 
Prairie, and Edmonton with 11 re- 
ports. 

These reports almost doubled the 
number that were received during 
the period 1944-1947, From this it is 
clear that the vanguard of the in- 
vasion army has now reached Alberta. 

There is no indication that rats 
are as yet established in this prov- 
ince, but it is apparent that, unless 
a definite exclusion program is 
undertaken immediately, they will 
become established here within the 
next five years. And when they do it 
is going to mean a loss of 10 to 16 
million dollars annually to the people 
of this province. Yes! Ten to 16 
million dollars annually! A cost of 
12 to 20 dollars for every man, wom- 
an and child in Alberta! And who 
are going to be the losers? Well, 
first the farmers, because rats will 
become established on the farms 
where they will attack and destroy 
grain, feedstuffs, poultry, equip- 
ment, buildings, etc. Next the eleva- 
tor companies and feed mills from 
the destruction and damage of grain, 
equipment and buildings. Third, the 


wholesale houses where rats will 
overrun the premises and destroy 
and damage a great variety of items. 
Fourth, the retail stores and food 
handling establishments. This is going 
to be a most serious problem because 
rats will not only destroy and 
damage food stuffs but they will 
also contaminate food that is being 
used for human consumption. And 
lastly the householder. Most house- 
holders know the damage and 
nuisiance caused by mice. Just im- 
agine the time they will have with 
rats! 


ATS are the most destructive 

and dangerous animals known. 
Besides damaging and destroying 
our food, shelter, and clothing they 
are also a direct threat to our health. 
They are carriers of bubonic plague, 
typhus fever, rat bite fever and a 
host of lesser known diseases. 

We in Alberta have been most 
fortunate. We have been, and still 
are, the only rat free area in North 
America. But the time is soon com- 
ing when we will no longer be able 
to enjoy that distinction. Rats are on 
their way. If we are to keep them 
out it is up to you—because you 
are the one that is going to suffer 
financially, and maybe physically. 

For information on rat control and 
insect borne diseases in Alberta 
write to the Health Education Divi- 
sion, Department of Public Health. 


Rocky Mountain School Division Salary Schedule 


‘The Secretary of the Rocky Mountain House Local has asked: 
us to mention that in the Rocky Mountain School Divisional Salary 
Schedule there is a potential maximum for one year of ‘training of 
$2,500. The salary schedule ranges its increments on a progressive 


basis, so that while the 1948-49 schedule allows for only 6 


ears of 


training ($2,100), the 1952-53 schedule allows for 10 years of experi- 
ence, giving a maximum of $2,500. This progressive scale applies for 


each year of training. 


January, 1949 
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ORDER OF MERIT 
6 YEARS 


1.—Sturgeon 
2.—Fairview 

” High Prairie 
” Peace River 

”? Rocky Mountain House 
” __ Spirit River 

” __ Sullivan Lake 
8.—Clover Bar 
9.—Wheatland 
10.—Medicine Hat 
11.—Camrose 


”” __Castor 

” __Tacombe 
”? __Macleod 

”? __Ponoka 

” __Vegreville 


17.—Bonnyville 
18.—Smoky Lake 
19.—Grande Prairie 


” __Kast Smoky 
21.—Stony Plain 
22.—Acadia 


” __Barrhead 
” __Berry Creek 


” __Calgary 
”” __Edson 

” __ Foothills 
” __ Killam 


” _Lamont 

” __Neutral Hills 

” __Olds 

” __Red Deer Valley 

” __Stettler 

” St. Mary’s River 

”? __Strawberry 
36.—Athabasca 

” __Coal Branch 
38.—Bow Valley 

”? __Holden 

” Lac La Biche 

” __Wainwright 
42.—Wetaskiwin 


43.—E.I.D. 

”” __Foremost 

” __Lethbridge 

””__Pincher Creek 

”? __Thorhild 

”__Two Hills 

”” __Westlock 
50.—Taber 
51.—Vermilion : 
52.—Provost 

” St. Paul 


54.—Lac Ste. Anne 
55.—Drumheller 
56.—Red Deer 
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ORDER OF MERIT 
12 YEARS 


1.—Sturgeon 
2.—Fairview 

” __ Sullivan Lake 
4.—High Prairie 
””__Peace River 
” __Spirit River 
7.—Wheatland 
8.—Clover Bar 


9.—Castor 
”? __Lacombe 
”” __Ponoka 


” Rocky Mountain House 
13.—Camrose 

” __Vegreville 
15.—Macleod 
16.—Smoky Lake 
17.—Grande Prairie 
18.—St. Mary’s River 


19.—Calgary 
” __ Killam 
”” __Olds 

22.—Lamont 


23.—Medicine Hat 
24.—Bonnyville 
25.—Stony Plain 
26.—Acadia 

” __Edson 

” __Foothills 

” __Neutral Hills 
30.—Bow Valley 
31.—Athabasca 

” __Holden 

” __Wainwright 
34.—Berry Creek 

” —__Red Deer Valley 

”” __ Stettler 

” __ Strawberry 
88.—Coal Branch 
39.—E.I.D. 

”? __Foremost 

”” __Lethbridge 

””__Pincher Creek 
43.—Two Hills 
44.—East Smoky 
45.—Lac La Biche 

” __ Taber 
47.—Westlock 
48.—Thorhild 
49.—Vermilion 
50.—Wetaskiwin 
51.—Provost 
52.—St. Paul 
53.—Barrhead 
54.—Lac Ste. Anne 
55.—Drumheller 
56.—Red Deer 
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SUMMER SESSION 


UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA 
EDMONTON, ALBERTA 


July 4 — August 12 





Registrations are now being accepted for the 1949 Summer Session. 
The Announcement may be had on application to the Registrar. 





Courses of special interest to teachers include Guidance, Kinder- 
garten-Primary Education, Psychology of Subnormal and Handi- 
capped Children, Enterprise Education, and Fine Arts courses in 
Music, Dramatics and Art. 





In addition there is the usual wide selection of courses leading 
to the degrees of B.A. and B.Ed., as well as courses at the 
graduate level. 






The program of Special Events includes lectures, choral recitals, 
drama and art exhibits as well as the normal social and sports 
activities. 


By C. V. Durell 


A FIRST GEOMETRY 


FOR MODERN SCHOOLS 
$1.20 


Those who use Mr. Durell’s SENIOR ALGEBRA wilil be pleased 
to know of his new Geometry. The treatment throughout is entirely 
practical, beginning with lessons on a proper appreciation of instru- 
ments and proceeding through chapters on congruence, scale draw- 
ing, and similar triangles, to special kinds of triangles and quadri- 
laterals. Test papers are appended. “‘Mr. Durell has added one 
more to the long list of lucid and well-produced school text-books 
standing to his name. . . . The publishers are to be congratulated 
on the high quality of paper, print, and diagrammatic reproduc- 
tion. .. .”” — The Times Educational Supplement. 


By W. Littler A JUNIOR PHYSICS $1.75 


The emphasis of this new elementary text is on a descriptive, rather 
than a mathematical treatment of the subject, although simple 
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tions. 
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ACADIA 

On Saturday, November 20th, the 
teachers of the Acadia Local held an 
organizational meeting in the Oyen 
school. The meeting was held later 
than usual this year because the tea- 
chers were unable to attend the Han- 
na convention due to the Polio epi- 
demic. Mr. Gordon Hay, Superinten- 
dent for Sullivan Lake and Berry 
Creek Divisions, and Mr. Johnston, 
District Representative for South 
Eastern Alberta, were the guest 
speakers. 

An election of officers was then held 
and the following were elected: Pres- 
ident, Mr. J. Charyk; Vice-President, 
Mr. H. Hall; Secretary-Treasurer, 
Mrs. Thygessen; Councillors, Mr. W. 
Kalancha, Mr. K. Rabkin; Salary Ne- 
gotiating and Placement Committee, 
Mr. H. Hall, Mr. C. MacKinnon, Mrs. 
Kunert; Board Representative, Mr. 
C. MacKinnon; Press Correspondent, 
Miss E. Taylor. 


ATHABASCA 


The Athabasca Local met Saturday, 
November 27th at 1 p.m. in the Divi- 
sional Office at Colinton. All members 
of the Executive were present. A 
Testing Program was the main topic 
of discussion and the Blue ‘Cross 
Health Plan was briefly reviewed. 
Membership in the Alberta Educa- 
tional ‘Council for the coming year 
was approved. Mr. E. Podealuk, chair- 
man of the Salary Negotiating Com- 
mittee made his report. It was de- 
cided that the meeting place for the 
Local should continue to be at Colin- 
ton and the second Saturday in each 
month was fixed as the date for fu- 
ture meetings. Mrs. Macintyre served 
tea after the meeting. 


BARRHEAD 


At a recent meeting of the Barr- 
head Local an Executive for the com- 
ing year was elected. The following 
slate of officers was approved and vo- 
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ted into office by those present: Pres- 
ident, Mr. L. McKinley; Vice-Presid- 
ent, Mr. J. Van Riper; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Miss Marilyn Casey. Mem- 
bers of the Negotiating Committee 
will be Mrs. J. O’Brien, Mrs. R. Ran- 
dall and Mr. D. MacDonald. The 
Sports’ committee will consist of Mr. 
Paul Ritchie, Mr. M. Adamson and 
Mr. L. Jenken. 

Mr. McKinley stressed the import- 
ance of the members’ efforts to 
strengthen the organization and com- 
munity, involving perhaps the sacri- 
fice of time. He asked for the co-op- 
eration of all teachers of the Local. 

Prospective activities of the Barr- 
head Local were discussed. It was felt 
that a Teachers’ Institute ought to 
be held at one of the regular Local 
meetings with the Superintendent in 
attendance. The Local discussed the 
feasibility of holding a Fall Track 
Meet and a Spring Field Day. It was 
decided that this would be the policy 
to be followed in the future. 

A report by Miss M. Gimby, recent- 
ly published in The A.T.A. Magazine, 
was then discussed, and those present 
expressed the desire to receive further 
information from the General Secre- 
tary of the A.T.A. concerning some 
of the statements made in the report. 


BAWLF 


The Bawlf Sub-local met recently in 
Rosalind at the home of Mr. Skattebo, 
with 12 members present. The follow- 
ing officers were elected for 1948-49: 
President, Mr. Harold Rolseth; Vice- 
President, Mr. Wayne French; Sec- 
retary-Treasurer, Miss Merle Woods; 
Press Correspondent, Mrs. Edith Mac- 
Donald. 

An informal discussion was held to 
decide upon plans for future meet- 
ings and activities. It was decided to 
hold a meeting each month, with each 
teacher responsible for at least one 
discussion topic during the year. 

Lunch was served by the Rosalind 
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staff. The next meeting will be held 
in Bawlf in January. 


BEAVERLODGE-HALCOURT 


The Beaverlodge-Halcourt Sub-local 
met on the evening of November 10th 
at the home of Mr. and Mrs, Allan 
Dalgleish of Hazelmere. There were 
twenty-three people present, fifteen of 
whom were teachers. A brief business 
meeting was followed by a very en- 
joyable social evening. Lunch was 
served by Mrs. Dalgleish and Mrs. 
Barker. A sing-song, with Miss R. 
Glendenning at the piano brought 
the evening to a close. 


BENALTO-ECKVILLE 


The first meeting of the year for 
the Benalto-Eckville Sub-local was 
held Thursday evening, October 21, 
at the Eckville school. The following 
were elected: President, Mr. Marcum; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Mrs. Holsworth; 
Vice-President, Mrs. Hoven; 'Council- 
lor, Mrs. Sterling. 

* * * 


The second meeting was held Thurs- 
day evening, December 9, at the home 
of Mrs. Hoven, Eckville. A discussion 
followed regarding a salary schedule 
and school management. A study of 
mental hygiene will be started at the 
next meeting which will be held Jan- 
uary 13, at the home of Mr. Farris, 
Benalto. 


BOYLE 


The December 3 meeting of the 
Boyle Sub-local was held in the War- 
ren High School. The election of a 
Vice-President, which had previously 
been postponed, was carried out. Miss 
O. Forbes was elected Vice-President. 
The proposed changes to the Salary 
Schedule were discussed. 


BYEMOOR-ENDIANG 


The organizational meeting of the 
Byemoor-Endiang Sub-local was held 
on October 22 in the Coronation 
school during the joint convention of 
the Castor and Neutral Hills teachers. 
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Handicraft Troubles ? ? 


Take Leathercraft for instance, have 
you bookkeeping headaches, trouble 
cutting out leather, judging quanti- 
ties required, etc.?... 


Let Bedford's Help You! 


Our new catalogue features TOOL- 
ING PROJECT KITS for keycase, 
billfold, bookends, handbags and 
belts. Not cut out or punched. No in- 
structional value is lost. 


Just hand them out to your class— 
COST IS LOW—special discounts on 
dozen lots. 


Send for free catalogue to: 


BEDFORD 
FIN€ LEATHERS LTD. 


578 Seymour Street 


Vancouver, B.C. 


“WITHIN OUR 
BORDERS” 


. a monthly publication of 
the provincial government has 
proven to be very popular with 
all who have received it. In- 
formative and instructional, it 
can render an excellent service 
in the classroom. 


Schools wishing to do so 
may have their names placed 
on the mailing list by writing to 


“WITHIN OUR BORDERS”, 


Department of Economic Af- 
fairs, Legislative Building, Ed- 
monton. 





The following officers were elected: 
President, Mrs. M. Keith; Vice-Pres- 
ident, Miss G. Hogg; Secretary-Treas- 
urer, Mr. Poitry; Press ‘Correspond- 
ent, Mrs. M. Crawford; Councillor, 
Mr. Higgins. 

It was decided to hold our first 
meeting in Endiang at the home of 
Mr. Poitry on Wednesday, November 
1, and that the secretary should get 
the books from Mr. H. Baker, the 
former secretary. 

* cd cs 

Wednesday, November ist, Mrs. 
Keith took the chair. The minutes of 
the last meeting and the treasurer’s 
report were read. It was decided to 
hold our meetings the first Wednes- 
day, alternating at Byemoor and En- 
diang. 

There was some discussion as to 
the type of meetings that would be 
most profitable to all. It was decided 
to make each teacher responsible for 
one meeting. Mrs. Young volunteered 
to be responsible for the December 
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meeting at which time she will lead a 
discussion and give a display dealing 
with handicrafts in the school. 

At the conclusion of the meeting 
lunch was served by Mr. Poitry and 
assisted by Miss Hogg. 


CZAR-HARDISTY 


The regular meeting of the Czar- 
Hardisty Sub-local met in Czar on 
December 15, with only a small at- 
tendance due to the cold weather. The 
question of a Spring Musical Festival 
was tabled for the next meeting after 
Mr. W. Bailey gave a brief report on 
the plans to date. The Provost Sub- 
local is unwilling at the present time 
to enter with our Sub-local to put on a 
Divisional Festival. 

Tentative plans for Midget and Ju- 
nior hockey games after Christmas 
were discussed but only one represen- 
tative of the sports’ committee was 
present so final arrangements could 
not be completed. 

An interesting part of the meeting 
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was the President’s report of proceed- 
ings of the Central Eastern Zone 
meeting held in Hardisty last month. 

Plans to organize the Musical Fes- 
tival and the discussion of profes- 
sional ethics were suggested as the 
main items for the first two meetings 
in the New Year. 

After adjournment lunch was 
served by the Czar staff. 


CAROLINE 


The Caroline Sub-local held its first 
meeting of the 1948-49 term at the 
Caroline school on Wednesday, Octo- 
ber 20th. Officers for the term were 
elected as follows: President, Mrs. 
Shaw; Vice-President, Mrs. Novak; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Mr. Forsythe; 
Sub-local Councillor, Mr. Buchanan; 
Press Correspondent, Mrs. Clay. Dis- 
cussions regarding the need for rent 
adjustment, inspection of school clean- 
ing and plans for future meetings fol- 
lowed. Mrs. McCabe agreed to help 





the teachers with their difficulties in 
music. 

It was decided to hold future meet- 
ings at the same times as Teachers’ 
Institute meetings if this proved sat- 
isfactory. 


CASTOR 


The ‘Castor Sub-local held their sec- 
ond meeting of the year on November 
20th in the Castor High School with 
Miss M. Jackson presiding as presi- 
dent and Miss A. McClaflin as secre- 
tary-treasurer. Eleven members were 
present. 

The Editorial of the Stettler paper 
was brought to the attention of the 
members. A copy of this is to be pre- 
sented at the next meeting and a re- 
ply considered. 

It was decided the meetings would 
take the form of a study and discus- 
sion on various professional books. 
Miss J. Basaraba, Miss M. McKay 
and Mr. H. Baker volunteered to pre- 
sent Dr. Dickie’s book, The Enterprise 
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Books for Teachers 
THE RURAL TEACHER 


Selection, Training and In- 
Service Guidance. 
By R. O. Staples 
A study of the rural teacher 
whose special problems require 
a careful selection and a suit- 
able training of applicants. 
$2.00. 


ART EDUCATION in the 


PROVINCE OF ONTARIO 


By C. D. Gaitskell 
A brief history of art educa- 
tion in Ontario; an account of 
a survey made in Ontario 
schools, an experimental pro- 
gramme and recommendations. 
An invaluable book for every 
teacher of art. $2.00. 


VOLUNTARY READING 
INTERESTS IN 
CANADIAN 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 
By Frederick Minkler 

An important book for every 
| teacher, since education in all 
subjects depends on reading 
skills. The study discusses; the 
influence of the school and the 
| location of the home; boys’ and 

girls’ reading interests; inter- 


ests of specific ages; effect of 


grade placement, etc. $2.00. 


A CANADIAN WORD 


LIST 
By C. E. Stothers, R. W. B. 
Jackson, F. W. Minkler 
Here is the first Canadian word 
list to be prepared and pub- 
lished. It should prove invalu- 
able to all those preparing or 
revising texts for Canadian 
schools. 75 cents. 
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in Theory and Practice, at our next 
meeting. 

Mr. C. Mills was appointed to ex- 
press appreciation on behalf of the 
Castor Sub-local to the Castor Divi- 
sional Board for the holiday of No- 
vember 12th, which they so kindly 
granted the teachers of this Division. 


COALDALE 


On November 3rd the Coaldale Sub- 
local met at Hardieville school. The 
main business of the meeting was to 
consider committee reports. Decisions 
regarding musical festivals were 
tabled until the December meeting. 
The sports’ committee outlined a plan 
for a midget basketball league from 
Grades VII and VIII. It was moved 
that the Coaldale Sub-local donate a 
cup for the grades VII and VIII boys 
basketball. The report of the program 
committee for the year was thor- 
oughly discussed. 

A motion that retired teachers be 
placed on the same pension scheme as 
that of present teachers was passed. 
Miss Brauer, a member of the Coal- 
dale staff, gave a talk on her experi- 
ences while she was doing relief work 
in Germany last year. This talk was 
sincerely appreciated and was very 
interesting to the members present. 

The meeting was concluded with a 
short social period and lunch. 


COALHURST-NOBLEFORD 


A second “meeting was held at 
Barons on the third of November. The 
financial statement reported a balance 
of $35 in the bank account. Ten per- 
sons volunteered to write publicity ar- 
ticles to be submitted at the next 
meeting. Two members were assigned 
speciai topics for the future meetings. 

The organization decided to pur- 
chase a copy of the A.T.A. Handbook. 
A motion was passed that the A.T.A. 
be notified of the general satisfaction 
with the Fall Convention in South- 
western Alberta. Mr. Holman then 
spent some time defending the Provin- 
cial Executive against The Gimby Re- 
port. The Barons’ staff extended hos- 
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pitality in the form of interesting 
games and lunch. 
* * oe 

A third meeting was held at Dia- 
mond City on Wednesday, December 
1st, with an attendance of eighteen. 
A number of the special articles for 
The Herald were submitted. Mr. 
Toews reported that at a recent meet- 
ing of the Lethbridge Local, Mr. Hol- 
man had been nominated for Vice- 
President of the Provincial Executive. 

The Nobleford staff will sponsor the 
next meeting on January 18th and 
also the Track Meet in the spring. 

The Diamond City staff had pro- 
vided instructive entertainment in the 
form of films, including “Tips for 
Teachers” and “Bringing the World 
to the Classroom.” Afterwards lunch 
was served. 


EDBERG-MEETING CREEK 


A meeting of the Edberg-Meeting 
Creek Sub-local was held at the Meet- 
ing Creek teacherage on November 18. 
Nine members were present. The slate 
of officers is as follows: President, 
F. W. Lehman; Vice-President, J. 
Paetkau; Secretary, Phyllis Lien; 
Programme Convener, Anne Spady; 
Press ‘Correspondent, Gertrude Hol- 
seth. The main feature of the meet- 
ing was an informal group discussion 
regarding various classroom prob- 
lems. Lunch was served at the close 
of the meeting. 


* * * 


A general meeting of the Edberg- 
Meeting Creek Sub-local was held in 
the Edberg school on December 8th. 
Eight members were present. The 
problem of comic books was discussed. 
Various other items were brought up 
for discussion. It was decided to hold 
the next meeting in January. Lunch 
was served. 


EDSON 


The November meeting of the Ed- 
son Sub-local was held in the House 
Economics Room of the Edson school 
on the last Wednesday of the month 
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FIELD, HYNDMAN, FIELD & 
ZIMMERMAN 
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with a full attendance of fifteen tea- 
chers. 

The chief topic under discussion 
was the new salary schedule which 
will be brought before the Divisional 
Board by members of the Salary Ne- 
gotiating Committee. The new sched- 
ule will go into effect on January. 1, 
1949. 

The executive of this Sub-local is 
as follows: President, Mr. M. D. 
Meade, Edson; Vice-President, Mr. H. 
Dakin, Edson; Secretary-Treasurer, 
Mrs. D. Burleigh, Edson; Press Cor- 
resentative, Miss J. McGillis, Edson. 

Lunch was served by Miss N. Nich- 
oll and Miss Olive Yaremko. There 
will be no December meeting of the 
Sub-local A.T.A. The January meet- 
ing will be held on the last Wednes- 
day of the month. 


EVANSBURG-WILDWOOD 


The Evansburg-Wildwood Sub-local 
met in the Home Economics Room in 
Evansburg on Saturday, December 11, 
with nine members present. The Read- 
ing Tests for Grade I were read and 
discussed. Mrs. Hellekesen reported 
on salary negotiations. It was decided 
to send a remembrance to any member 
who might be in a hospital. Lunch was 
served by Mr. R. E. Zuar and Mr. J. 
T. Fink. 


FAUST-KINUSO 


The Faust-Kinuso Sub-local held its 
November meeting at the home of 
Mrs. Bannister in Faust. The Presi- 
dent, Mr. Parker, opened the meet- 
ing. Twelve members were present. 

The convention to be held in High 
Prairie on December 2nd and 3rd was 
discussed. It was decided to have a 
question box with organized discus- 
sion of school problems at the next 
meeting. This meeting will be held 
in Slave Lake on January 15. 


FORESTBURG 


A meeting of the Forestburg Sub- 
local was held in Galahad at the home 
of Mr. Lundburg on December 3rd. 
New officers were elected: President, 
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Mr. Lundburg; Vice-President, Mr. 
Birdsell; Secretary-Tréasurer, Miss 
Soldan; Councillor, Mr. Ewasiuk; Re- 
porter, Miss Rear. It was decided to 
hold all A.T.A. meetings on the first 
Wednesday of each month. The next 
meeting will be held in Forestburg on 
January 3rd. After the business meet- 
ing there will be an educational film 
and a short entertainment. At the 
close of this very successful meeting 
lunch was served by the hostess, Mrs. 
Lundburg and the Galahad school 
staff. 


GRANDE PRAIRIE LOCAL 


The second meeting of the Grande 
Prairie Local Council was held in St. 
Joseph’s Academy at 3:00 p.m., Sat- 
urday, November 20. At this meeting 
were present the members of the Sal- 
ary Negotiating Committee. 

There was much discussion about 
the Newsletter to be sent regularly 
to all the members. Mr. McNeil of the 





Grande Prairie High School is the 
editor. He will be assisted in the typ- 
ing and mimeographing by the St. 
Joseph’s staff. The Sub-locals are 
asked to help by sending in reports of 
their meetings and doings. So, mem- 
bers, look for this most interesting of 
newsletters about the end of each 
month. Also, arrangements are to be 
made about publishing Mr. Balfour’s 
interesting address, given to the 
teachers at the annual convention in 
October. 

Another topic discussed was finance, 
ways and means of keeping down ex- 
penses, so as not to ask the members 
for an additional levy. At the next 
regular meeting to be held on January 
15, 1949, at which Sub-local represen- 
tatives are asked to assist, there will 
be discussion of our participation in 
the British Relief Fund. 

All Council meetings are to be an- 
nounced in the local paper—The 
Herald-Tribune. At the close of the 
meeting lunch was served. 
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GRANDE PRAIRIE 


The December meeting of the 
Grande Prairie Sub-local was held in 
the Grande Prairie High School on 
December 4th. There were sixteen 
teachers present. During the business 
meeting the A.T.A. Handbook was 
discussed and Mr. MacNeil led a dis- 
cussion on Professional Etiquette and 
Ethics. The question of homework for 
the intermediate grades was brought 
up but nothing was decided upon. Mr. 
MacNeil put forth a motion asking 
the Local to publicize education more. 

Mr. Kujath, the Local ‘Councillor, 
gave a report on the last meeting of 
the Local. He then explained that as 
he was the Local Councillor and also 
the Sub-local Councillor, he felt that 
Mr. MacNeil, editor of the Local 
Newsletter, should also take over the 
position of Sub-local Councillor. Mr. 
MacNeil was then elected Sub-local 
Councillor. 

A change in time of meeting was 
discussed. It was decided to hold the 
meetings at 2 p.m. on the first Satur- 
day of each month. Due to New Year’s 
being the first Saturday in January, 
that meeting will be held on January 
8, in the St. Joseph’s Academy. 

At the conclusion of the business 
meeting a musical program was pre- 
sented by Sr. Lucy. Lunch was then 
served by the ladies of the High 
School. 


HYTHE 


The regular meeting of the Hythe 
Sub-local was held recently in the 
Hythe school with Vice-President V. 
McNamee in the chair. An interesting 
and informative discussion on cost-of- 
living bonus resulted in the referring 
of this matter to the Salary Nego- 
tiating Committee. Plans for the next 
regular meeting were dealt with and 
it was decided to invite Mrs. Mc- 
Namee to address the group on the 
subject of her work in schools for the 
blind. 


Refreshments served by the Hythe 
52 


staff concluded a very pleasant and 
successful meeting. 


LETHBRIDGE NORTHERN 


The November meeting of the Leth- 
bridge Northern Sub-local was held 
recently in Picture Butte. President 
Mr. K. Bride conducted the meeting. 
Teachers were present from Iron 
Springs, Turin and Picture Butte. 

After a short business meeting all 
teachers participated in a discussion 
regarding the “Beginner”. Miss Dor- 
othy Dalgleish was elected to organ- 
ize the material which was submitted, 
and to present the article at the next 
meeting. Lunch was served by the Pic- 
ture Butte Public School staff. The 
next meeting will be at Barrhill, Jan- 
uary 5. 

Officers elected at the October meet- 
ing were: President, Mr. K. Bride; 
Vice-President, Mrs. K. Maier; Sec- 
retary- Treasurer, Mr. R. Rieger; 
Press Correspondent, Mrs. M. Court; 
Salary Negotiating Committee, Mr. 


J. Mazurek; Councillors, Mr. K. 
Bride, Mr. J. Joevenazzo, Mr. J. 
Mazurek. 

MACLEOD 


At the meeting of the Macleod 
Local held on October 29th, at the 
Palliser Hotel, the teachers passed 
unanimously the motion that a Policy 
Committee be formed. This committee 
will meet with the Divisional Board 
whenever necessary to discuss prob- 
lems which affect board-teacher rela- 
tions. It was felt that the adoption of 
such a procedure will bé advanta- 
geous to both the board and the tea- 
cers, and consequently to the educa- 
tional endeavors of the Macleod 
School Division. 

The teachers elected Mr. A. No- 
wicki, Miss Marjorie Reath, Mr. I. 
Jenkins, and Mr. W. C. Johnston to 
constitute this Policy Committee. Mr. 
Nowicki is chairman, and Mr. E, L. 
Pitt, President of the Local, will serve 


as an ex-officio member. 
* ok a 
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As the Macleod Local A.T.A. meet- 
ings are concerned with the business 
matters of the teachers of the Mac- 
leod School Division, it was felt that 
the formation of a Sub-local, in which 
teaching problems could be discussed, 
was desirable. 

Accordingly, the teachers of 
Stavely, Claresholm and Granum 
schools met on Wednesday, December 
8th, in Claresholm, and formed the 
Macleod West Sub-local. The slate of 
officers are as follows: President, M. 
O. Edwardh; Vice-President, Ivan 
Jenkins; Secretary-Treasurer, Mrs. 
Mitchell; Press Correspondent, Mrs. 
‘C. Edwardh. 

After the election of officers, the 
meeting discussed topics which they 
would like to deal with during the 
coming year, such as, Remedial Read- 
ing, and the use of Audio-Visual Aids 
in the classroom. It was decided that 
we meet in Claresholm on the second 
Wednesday of every month. The staffs 
of the three schools concerned will 
take their turn in presenting the 
topics chosen for discussion. Lunch 
was served by the Claresholm staff. 


MEDICINE HAT 


At a general meeting on December 
4th the Medicine Hat Rural Local held 
a lengthy discussion pertaining to 
salaries for the next school term. Mr. 
R. Johnston gave a short talk in which 
he compared the positional and single 
salary schedules. Under a positional 
schedule a teacher is paid according 
to the position held; whereas, under a 
single- salary schedule teachers are 
paid according to qualifications and 
experience. It was the unanimous 
opinion of the members that under 
the present positional schedule there 
is much discrepancy between the ele- 
mentary and high school teachers re- 
garding salaries; while under a 
single salary schedule elementary and 
high school teachers with equivalent 
qualifications, would receive the same 
basic wages. It was unanimously 
agreed that the negotiating commit- 
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tee should press for adoption of a 
single salary schedule with the fol- 
lowing points: 


1 year training ............... $1,600 
2 year’s training .............. $1,800 
8 year’s training .............. $2,000 
4 year’s training 

CN ca iiecn sited $2,300 


10 increments of 100 dollars each, 
an allowance for summer 
courses leading towards a de- 
gree on the proportional basis, 
and principals’ supervision 
fees be raised to $100 per 
room: Negotiations with the 
Board will commence early in 
1949, 


NAMAO 


The December meeting of the Na- 
mao Sub-local was held in the Mason- 
ic Temple, Edmonton, on Saturday, 
December, 4th. Twelve members were 
present. Following a review of the 
present salary schedule the discussion 
of new business centered upon recom- 
mendations offered for its revision. 
The teachers present supported the 
idea of including a social column in 
the Sturgeon Local Newsletter. The 
next meeting will be held on January 
29th. 


OLDS 


The first meeting of Olds Local 
was called for .Wednesday, October 
24th, at 8 p.m. Twelve members were 
present. E 

The new officers for 1948-1949 
are: Mr. Hoover, Chairman; Mr. 
Stiles, Secretary; Mr. Oke, Vice- 
President; Mrs. Booker, Press Cor- 
respondent. 

Cremona, Water-Valley, Olds, 
Carstairs, Didsbury and Sundre were 
all represented. ' 

Mr. Crispo, Superintendent of 
Schools was present and gave advice 
on the organization of the Music 
Festivals to be held early in 1949. 

A discussion followed on the salary 
schedule. 
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CHECK SPREAD OF COLDS 


in your 
classroom 


i eet et oe 








Especially prepared to encourage 
dihtewn yn: rove daily health 
habits these “Health Pledges” help 
decrease the spread of colds and 
improve attendance records. Fully 
ee by medical and education- 
al authorities. 

Kleenex is ideal for use as a hand- 
kerchief. With Kleenex, you use 
each soft absorbent tissue just once, 
then destroy . . . GERMS AND 
ALL! Softer, stronger, whiter than 
ever . . . Kleenex is gentle to cold- 
inflamed noses! So sanitary . . . 
so convenient . . . and so economi- 


: cal—your saving in laun bills 
“You can let yourself go, Alvin, more than pays for the Kleenex 
it’s Kleenex” used. 


KLEENEX “HEALTH PLEDGE” Dept G-149 


| ghis 330 University Avenue, Toronto, Ontario. i 
A Mo! I would like to decrease the spread of colds in my class. Please send 8 
4 on Honour Roll Health Pledges to: 
CouP 1 NS saiettinnseitichenstinetltsicte sincesdacdoteigontadoasbivesiataintasmninisingiet 8 
° cei cisinnscctpntta rise nrtitnbllblinksiepvenlaentintiaatiiavcinianeminiiiitinien ney tebetshinnaidton 
TodoY CY ooo ; 
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Lunch was served in the Home 


Economics room. 


Thirty-three members of the Olds 
Sub-local met on the afternoon of 
November 19, with the new executive 
as follows: 

President, Mr. T. Smith; Vice- 
President, Mrs. L. Szuch; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Miss R. Schielke. 

After the reading of the minutes 
Miss Schaefer gave an outline of the 
Primary Reading Demonstration 
which she attended in Calgary last 
spring. Mr. Forgues gave a report on 
the Detroit and Kuhlam-Anderson 
intelligence tests for grades one to 
six. Copies of the tests were distri- 
buted among the group and were 
agreed to be most interesting. 

A type of occupational test, the 
Kuder Preference test for grades 9 
to 12, was demonstrated by Mr. 
Crispo. Mr. Crispo also spoke on 
reading and phonetics, and showed 
material useful to the teacher. 

The next meeting will be held 
January 15, in Olds. 


PINCHER CREEK 


The December meeting of the 
Pincher Creek Local A.T.A. was held 
on the 4th of that month in the 
Pincher Creek High School with 
sixteen members in attendance. Fol- 
lowing the business meeting Mr. 
James A. McKay, Superintendent of 
Pincher Creek School Division, spoke 
to the group on “Curriculum”. Mr. 
McKay also led an interesting dis- 
cussion of problems arising from gen- 
eral regulations. 


ROCHESTER-PERRYVALE 


The re-organization meeting of the 
Rochester-Perryvale A.T.A. Sub-local 
was held on Saturday, October 16, 
at 2:00 p.m. in the Rochester school. 
Eight members were present with 
Mr. Podealuk as chairman. 

The following officers were elect- 
ed: 
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President, Mr. V. Laskosky; Vice- 
President, Miss M. Kowalchuck; Sec- 
retary, Miss M. Wilson; .Councillor, 
Mr. E. Podealuk; Press Correspond- 
ent, Miss P. Makar. 

Meetings are’to be held alternately 
at Rochester and Perryvale on the 
second Saturday of each month. The 
next meeting will feature a discussion 
on Remedial Reading in the Elemen- 
tary and Intermediate grades and on 
Social Studies in the Intermediate 
grades. 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN HOUSE 


The annual meeting of the Rocky 
Mountain House Local was held dur- 
ing the convention in Red Deer this 
Fall. Reports given by members of 
the executive were: Councillor’s re- 
port, Mrs. Westergard, Dickson; 
Salary Committee, Mr. Sloane, Dick- 
son; A.T.A. Ball Tournament, Mrs. 
Sterling, Benalto. Mr. Mewha, 
Markerville, spoke on the importance 
of returns being sent in promptly 
by the teachers. 

The main item of business was 
the election of officers. The slate 
of officers for the current year are: 

President, Mr. George Taylor, 
Rocky Mountain House; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Mrs. Westergard, Dickson; Sec- 
retary-Treasurer, Mrs. A. Sterling, 
Benalto; Councillors, Mr. D. Forsythe, 
Caroline; Mr. W. Horne, Leslieville; 
Salary Committee, Mr. E. Ferris, 
Benalto; Mr. W. Mewha, Markerville; 
Mr. W. Sloane, Dickson; Press Cor- 
respondent, Mr. H. Morris, Rocky 
Mountain House. 

% % * 

The first executive meeting of the 
Rocky Mountain House Local was 
held on Monday, November 22, at 
the home of Mrs. Sterling, Benalto. 
There were ten members present. 

It was decided to open salary 
negotiations in case of a general 
change in teachers’ salaries over the 
province. 

Executive members were requested 
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Free to Teachers ... Write for it! 





an intensely interesting 


“Teaching Kit" 


“THE STORY 


OF TEA 


Here’s a Teacher’s help the classroom enjoys! “The 
Story of Tea” is a romantic history of events dating back 
to 2737 B.C. It was prepared under the guidance of 
Teachers — especially for Grades 4 to 10. Teachers are 
finding it a tremendous help during history, geography 
and economics periods. 


FREE COPIES AVAILABLE 
FOR YOUR PUPILS, TOO! 


“The Story of Tea” is so beauti- 
fully written and illustrated that 
Teachers like to distribute a copy 
to each pupil. If you wish to do 
this just state—in the accom- 
panying coupon—the number 


you require. 


For each Teacher 
there are available — 
FREE with ‘The 
Story of Tea’’—a 
Teacher’s Manual and 
a 4color Wall Poster 
—to help in develop- 
ing projects and an- 
swering questions. 


25,000 booklets dis- 
tributed already .. . 
write for yours today ! 












I | 
| THE TEA BUREAU | 
| 8 King Street East, TORONTO, Canada. | 
Please send me free copies of the following material. (Indicate 
| quantities required and stroke out what is not wanted): | 
I Socal THE STORY OF TEA I 
Po ia TEACHER'S MANUAL | 
| eae FOUR-COLOR WALL poster ! 
I 
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to forward to the press correspond- 
ent material describing the advan- 
tages of teaching in this division. 
This is to be consolidated and pub- 
licized in order to attract teachers 
to the many desirable available posi- 
tions in this division. 


SMOKY LAKE 


The Smoky Lake A.T.A. Sub-local 
held its regular meeting at Warspite 
on November 26th. A discussion on 
salary negotiations was followed by 
an address by H. Leskiw, who spoke 
on professional regulations. Refresh- 
ments were served by the Warspite 
staff. 

At the October meeting Wm. 
Flewich enlightened the members on 
the Teachers’ Code of Ethics. 


SPIRIT RIVER - RYCROFT 


The Spirit River-Rycroft Sub-local 
has met three times during the first 
school term. 

In September, the organizational 
meeting was held in the Home Eco- 
nomics room of Spirit City School. 
The following officers were elected: 
President, Mr. S. Skirrow; Vice- 
President, Mrs. Queen; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Mrs. G. M. Keene; Press 
Agent, Sister Faye. 

The seventeen teachers present dis- 
cussed problems informally over a 
supper prepared by the Spirit River 
teachers. 

The October meeting took place at 
the home of Mrs. E. St. Jean in 
Rycroft. Twenty teachers met social- 
ly to express their opinions on such 
topics as Musical Festival, Cup 
Awards for Track Meets, and the 
Teachers’ Convention. A buffet sup- 
per was served by the Rycroft teach- 
ers. This was followed by a commu- 
nity sing-song. 

On November 22, at Spirit City 
School, an Institute was held for 
teachers of graded schools in the 
Spirit River School Division. Mr. 
A. A. Aldridge, Guidance Officer for 
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the Department of Education, 
aroused the enthusiasm of those pres- 
ent on the problems of Guidance. The 
time was all too short to absorb as 
much as one would wish from such 
a wide topic. Mr. Aldridge did his 
utmost to touch as many phases of 
the program as possible. Those pres- 
ent felt that ‘the day had been 
profitably spent and went home with 
the determination to make an effort 
to enrich the school life of the pupil 
to prepare him to be a worthwhile 
citizen. 

The Spirit River staff served din- 
ner in the Home Economics room. 

Following the adjournment of the 
Institute about 3:10 p.m., the Sub- 
local assembled for its November 
meeting. The main discussion centred 
around the Syllabus to be printed for 
the Musical Festival. The meeting 
was concluded with the showing by 
Mr. Blackie of coloured slides, por- 
traying various beauty spots of Can- 
ada. 

The next meeting will be held in 
Rycroft on the fourth Friday in 
January. 


STETTLER 


About twenty teachers gathered 
at the Waverly Club Rooms on Tues- 
day evening, November 9, for the 
second meeting of the Stettler Sub- 
local. President Stevens presided. 
After the reading of the minutes by 
Mrs. Jones, a discussion followed re- 
garding the Festival and the Track 
Meet. The highlight of the evening 
was a most interesting talk by Mr. 
Cary of Stettler, outlining his experi- 
ences on his recent visit to England 
and Ireland. The Erskine teachers 
completed an enjoyable evening by 
serving lunch. It was decided to hold 
the next meeting at Nevis on Decem- 
ber 7. 

The December meeting of the 
Stettler Sub-local of the A.T.A. was 
held in the School at Nevis on Tues- 
day evening, December 7, with nearly 
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twenty teachers present. A discussion 
took place regarding suggestions for 
the Festival program, to be passed 
on to the Festival Committee. Follow- 
ing this, the guest speaker, Dr. More 
of the Stettler Health Unit, gave a 
very interesting talk on his native 
Scotland, which he left behind only 
a little over three months ago to 
undertake health work in Alberta. He 
told of the cities and beauties of his 
country, and outlined briefly the 
Scottish educational system. The 
Nevis teachers, Mrs. Peterson and 
Miss Davis, assisted by the Erskine 
teachers, then served lunch. The next 
meeting will be held on Saturday, 
January 15, at 3:30 p.m. in the 
Stettler School. 


ST. MICHAEL 


Eight teachers of St. Michael Sub- 
local met at Sheptycki School on 
November 19th. Discussion followed 
regarding a combined Christmas con- 
cert. Opinions were expressed about 
purchasing a projector to enable an 
Audio-Visual Education for the Sub- 
local. After several other discussions, 
the meeting adjourned and lunch was 
served. 


STRATHMORE 


From Kathyrn, Carseland, Namaka, 
Nightingale, Baintree and Strathmore 
came teachers to attend their A.T.A. 
meeting held at the home of Mrs. 
Kenny, Strathmore. 

The minutes of the October meet- 
ing were read. Mr. I. McKenzie then 
explained that due to the fact that 
the Municipal road equipment is in 
use elsewhere, it is unlikely that it 
can be obtained this fall to get the 
school sports grounds in condition. 

Discussion followed regarding the 
revision of the School Fair Prize 
list for next year. The teachers were 
assigned to committees to work out 
the details of any such revision. 

It was decided there be no Decem- 
ber meeting with the next one being 
held in Strathmore the first month 
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of the new year. 

After some discussion on the sub- 
ject, those present went on record as 
favoring the holding of some social 
function in Calgary for all teachers 
of the Local. A resolution to that 
effect, is to be forwarded to the 
Local Executive. 

Following the suggested theme of 
study for the year in A.T.A. gather- 
ings, Mr. S. Crowther spoke on the 
Kuder Intelligence Tests. All twenty- 
two of the teachers present showed 
keen interest in the talk and agreed 
they would like to see the tests more 
widely used. 

A socialable hour was spent over 
the coffee cups. The appreciation 
of the group was extended to the 
hostess for her kind hospitality. 


SWALWELL-ACME 

The second meeting of the Swal- 
well-Acme Sub-local was held in the 
Linden School on October 13, with 
ten teachers present. 

The meeting opened with the read- 
ing of the minutes of the previcus 
meeting. 

Miss Sherring gave a short report 
on the Executive Meeting at Cal- 
gary. 

Mr. Ward took charge of the dis- 
cussion of school festivals. Mr. Mac- 
leod gave a talk on School Festivals 
and recommended group work rather 
than solo. The following topics were 
discussed: Finance, Adjudication, 
Elimination, Rhythm Bands, Action 
Songs, Choral Speaking, Choruses 
and Solos. The classes decided on are 
as follows: Primary Div. I, Elemen- 
tary Div. II, Intermediate Div. III, 
High School. There will be only two 
entries to a class in school. 

At the close of the meeting lunch 
was served by the Linden staff. 


THORSBY 


The November meeting of the 
Thorsby Sub-local was held at Thors- 
by on November 20th. 

Mr. R. Hood volunteered to put 
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out a newsletter containing a list 
of the teachers and schools in the 
Sub-local. The names of those on 
the executive, and the different com- 
mittees, such as the Salary Negoti- 
ating Committee, will also be includ- 
ed. Other items of interest to be 
mentioned will concern Audio-Visual 
Aids, water analysis for the schools, 
etc. 

The secretary was asked to write 
a letter to Mr. A. R. Patrick, our 
District Representative, inviting him 
to speak at the next Institute Meet- 
ing. 

Other items discussed at the meet- 
ing were survey tests, Miss Gimby’s 
Report and the transportation prob- 
lem of teachers who want to attend 
the Sub-local meetings. 

The next meeting will be held at 
Warburg, on Wednesday, January 
12th. 

Lunch was served at the home of 
Mr. and Mrs. V. J. Pailer. 


TURNER VALLEY 


There were thirty-one present at 
the second A.T.A. meeting held at 
Royalities High School. Discussions 
were held on Hospitalization Insur- 
ance and Salaries. Mr. S. Pogue gave 
a very interesting and educational 
talk on the Movie Projector and its 
purpose in Schools. 


Our Social Convener, Miss Bisset 
served lunch for the group at the 
close of the meeting. 


The following are the slate of Of- 
ficers elected at a previous meeting: 

President, Mr. G. Mimie; Vice- 
President, Mrs. L. Ray; Secretary, 
Miss C. Hart; Social Convener, Miss 
F. Bisset; Publicity Convener, Mrs. 
A. Smedstad; Councillors, Mrs. 
Kabeary, Mr. Mimie. 

Salary Schedule Committee: Mrs. 
Ried, Miss V. Kellner, Miss Mc- 
Williams, Mr. S. Pogue, Mr. F. 
Harris, Mr. G. Mimie. 
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WAINWRIGHT 
On October 22, at the Vermilion 
Convention, the Wainwright Local 
A.T.A. held its annual meeting. 
President H. G. Teskey presided. 
Matters discussed included a Divi- 
sional track and sports meet, pur- 
chase of momentoes for Messrs. 
Spencer and Sanders, two retiring: 
board members, and the work of the 
Salary Negotiating Committee. 
The new executive elected for the 
year 1948-49 is as follows: 
President, D. H. Gunn, Irma; Vice- 
President, E. D. Wilson, Wainwright ;; 
Secretary-Treasurer, H. G. Teskey, 


Wainwright; Councillors, G. C. 
Welsh, Edgerton; C. A. Cromie, 
Wainwright. 


A Salary Negotiating Committee 
was elected consisting of: 

D. H. Gunn, Irma; Jas. Humphries, 
Wainwright; Geo. Creech, Plaxton- 
ville. 


WANHAM-TANGENT 


A re-organization meeting of the 
Wanham-Tangent Sub-local was held 
during the Convention in Grande 
Prairie, October 28. 

A new executive was elected for 
the year 1948-49. 

President, Mr. B. B. Russell; Vice- 
President, Mr. T. Korble; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Sister Colette; Press Cor- 
respondent, Miss N. MacDonald. 

Arrangements were. made for a 
meeting to be held, November 27,, 
at Tangent. 


WETASKIWIN 


The executive of the Wetaskiwin 
Local, A.T.A., decided recently to 
launch an effort to try to revive an- 
nual school fairs for which the gov- 
ernment, because of lack of interest, 
discontinued the grants in the early 
’40’s. Not only teachers, but members 
of other organizations, are being ap- 
proached as to their interest. It is 
felt that the school children are being 
denied valuable experience and train- 
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ing because of the absence of these 
fairs. A questionnaire is being sent 
to all local members concerning the 
holding of a track meet, musical 
festival, and institute meetings. 


At the meeting, the President, Ann 
Pasechnick, announced the following 
committees: Track meet, Roy Light- 
foot and Wm. Wolodko; Visual Aids, 
Messrs. Wilbur Stevens, J. H. Block- 
sidge, R. B. Layton, Mesdames M. 
Hauge and M. M. Blundell; School 
Fairs, Mr. J. H. Blocksidge and Miss 
Ann Pasechnick. 


A teacher-training film on techni- 
ques of using the interview in stu- 
dent: counselling was the feature item 
at the monthly meeting at the Alex- 
andra School of the Wetaskiwin Sub- 
local, Alberta Teachers’ Association. 
The film followed a discussion of 
The Gimby Report. Next month’s 
meeting is to be held at the new High 
School. 


Report of the Audio-Visual Com- 
mittee, Wetaskiwin Local, A.T.A., 
shows that to date the Local has 
assisted in the purchase of ten film- 
strip machines throughout the dis- 
trict: seven in rural areas, one each 
for Millet, Camp Centre, and the City 
High School, the last having been 
bought just recently. 


At the Fall Convention a motion 
was passed whereby the Local now 
offers to assist schools by paying up 
to twenty-five per cent of the reduced 
cost of not only filmstrip but any 
kind of audio-visual equipment, as 
it deems finances permit, if the Board 
will pay fifty per cent of the reduced 
price and assume maintenance and 


supply. 


Audio-visual equipment at present 
in use in the three City Schools in- 
cludes: one sixteen mm. movie pro- 
jector, two filmstrip machines, sev- 
eral classroom radios, and one micro- 
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phone,—property of the high school 
students council,—which with the 
movie projector equipment provides. 
a public address system. 


The National Film Board circuit 
under the direction of J. M. Bell, 
Field Representative, Edmonton, sup- 
plies films and equipment once every 
five weeks for the following schools: 
Camp Centre, Falun, and Lakedell. 
The circuit not only serves the schools 
mentioned but also the Wang, Falun, 
Lone Ridge and South Pidgeon Lake 
districts. And further, for two days, 
the equipment and films are avail- 
able for use by the district agricul- 
turist and the Municipal Field Super- 
visor. 


Members of the Wetaskiwin A.T.A. 
Sub-local with their wives and hus- 
bands enjoyed a social evening at the 
home of Mrs. A. B. Munn. The pro- 
gram of games and contests was ar- 
ranged by Harry Lomnes, Madeline 
Buckles, and Roy Lightfoot. June 
Hughes was in charge of refresh- 
ments. As a novelty for the latter, 
each one present had an entry in the 
Dagwood sandwich contest. The prize 
for the best went to Alice Broughton 
with Lois Longmire as runner-up. 
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One of the Best District Schedules 


Between Edmonton and Calgary 


CARSTAIRS SCHOOL DISTRICT 
No. 642 


1. There shall be four basic salaries 
with variations depending on the 
length of teacher experience. 

2. The basic salary for one year’s 
teacher training shall be $1,500 
per annum. 

8. The basic salary for two years’ 
teacher training shall be $1,800 
per annum. 

4. The basic salary for three years’ 
teacher training shall be $2,100 
per annum. 

5. The basic salary for four years’ 
teacher training shall be $2,400 
per annum. 

6. Sections 2, 3, 4 and 5 shall apply 
to teachers with no past teaching 


Erte «« e 
(Continued from Page 34) 


Normal later. Perhaps some are doing 
a fair job of looking after correspond- 
ence lessons. But few are received 
very enthusiastically by the districts 
and few have any intention of going 
into the teaching profession. Why 
should they when they can earn 
$1,200 a year, and if they went to 
Normal would have to teach for 
years to get even financially—and 
have to work much harder and for 
many more hours a day. 

It has been my experience that 


Compliments of 
National Home Furnishers 
Co. Ltd. 

9936 Jasper Ave. Edmonton 


Furniture and Furnishings for 
the Home 
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experience and refer only to 
length of training, as evaluated 
by the Department of Education 
in Alberta, and these credits shall 
be submitted to the Board. 

7. For each year of teaching experi- 
ence anywhere, a teacher shall 
be entitled to an increment of 
$100. 

8. The maximum salary for each 
téacher shall be 150% of the 
basic minimum in sections 2, 3, 4 
and 5. 

9. The principal shall receive in 
addition to the schedule rates an 
additional $80.00 per room for 
each room exclusive of his own. 


supervisors are doing a great deal 
of harm and are of little, if any, use 
in a classroom, and I’d like to see 
something done about it. 

Alberta has had “sitters” for years 


-now and I haven’t heard that any- 


one has any plans to get teachers 
for all the classrooms in the Prov- 
ince. Why can’t some of the “brains” 
in education be put to work to think 
up some plan to get enough teachers, 
or have we “sitters” at the top levels 
also? 


Yours truly, 


A TEACHER. 


NEW AND REBUILT TYPEWRITERS 
AND “hee 


Repairs for all makes of Machines 


FRED JENKINS 
Smith-Corona Dealer 


10145-103 St. 10115-100 St. 
Phone 21337 Phone 27532 


OFFICIAL BULLETIN 
(Continued from Page 36) 


number of such studies have been 
made including those of Rinsland, 
Ashbaugh, McKee, Quance, Thorn- 
dike and Gates. The results of such 
investigations are in general agree- 
ment: © 


“The existing data appears to be 
sufficiently valid and reliable to 
determine the four or five thousand 
words of greatest usefulness in adult 
writing.” 1 


“Studies of children’s and adults’ 
writing have shown that about 3,000 
words comprise over 97 per cent of 
the running words. Increasing the 
number to 4,000 increases this by 
only about 1 per cent.” 2 


“Investigations have shown that 
approximately six hundred words can 
be learned by the average pupil in 
approximately 75 minutes a week 
throughout the school year, but after 
four thousand words have been taught 
the learning of an additional six hun- 
dred words will add less than one 
per cent to the pupil’s control of 
the words needed in writing in life 
outside the school.” 1 


Accepting the conclusions stated 
above, the school appears to have 
some responsibility toward the spell- 
ing mastery of these 3,000 - 4,000 
words that constitute a basic written 
vocabulary. This list requires careful 
selection since it cannot include every 
word a child may write. The number 
of words that are frequently written 
by children in the early grades is 


1 Encyclopedia of Educational Re- 
search, page 1168. 

2 Spelling Needs a Teacher, by Lee 
and Lee. Elementary English Review, 
May, .1946. 
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many times the number included in 
even the most extensive course of 
studies. 

On what basis should the selection 
be made? Some teachers have as- 
sumed that their own judgment is 
sufficiently objective to select the 
words most frequently used. Other 
teachers have taken the point of view 
that the child should never attempt 
to use in any written work words he 
cannot spell, or in any case, he should 
recognize his own points of inability 
to spell and use a dictionary for 
checking. As a result a rigorous 
check has been made on misspellings 
wherever they occur. This practice 
has undoubtedly led to a stifling of 
experimentation in written  ex- 
pression, either through pupil timidity 
or indolence or both. Still other teach- 
ers use reading experiences as the 
basis for the selection of spelling 
lists. 


It would appear that no list select- 
ed on the basis just mentioned will 
approach in validity the lists compiled 
by those language specialists already 
listed. Can we then accept: 


(a) The need for a basic spelling 
list of some 3,000 to 4,000 most 
commonly used words? 


(b) The desirability of selecting such 
a list based upon an adequate 
research background? 


(2) An additional list compiled by 
each student or by the class in light 
of special assignments and peculiar 
difficulties. This list should serve as 
a supplement to the basic words 
found in the authorized spelling 
texts. Each student, or at times en- 
tire classes, may find that particular 
assignments, Enterprise activities, 
units of work, parallel activities, year 
books, student government, class 
newspaper and written reports re- 
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quire frequent use of words that do 
not appear in the basic authorized 
lists. The need for spelling mastery 
is just as necessary in such situa- 
tions as though the word were in the 
authorized text. This supplementary 
list should, accordingly, be compiled 
and learned as faithfully as any 
other. Such-a list may be organized 
on either a class basis or by individ- 
uals. The individual listing has cer- 
tain advantages. It can, for example 
cover words relating to topics of 
special assignments and particular 
interest. Individual lists also can vary 
in length to suit the abilities and 
capacities of the students. Finally, in- 
dividual lists may include those words 
that present outstanding difficulty 
to the student, even overlapping with 
the basic word list to provide extra 
drill and practice. 


(3) A list of “tool” words compiled 
progressively to enable the student 
to write adequately on specialized 
topics. Each subject field such as art, 
mathematics, science, shop, house- 
hold economics, etc., will require the 
mastery of certain new ‘“‘tool’”’ words. 
Control over these words is a matter 
of concern to the students and teach- 
ers involved. Spelling command of 
this technical vocabulary, however, 
can hardly be considered a legiti- 
mate claim on the regular spelling 
period. The compilation of the “tool” 
word list and the teaching time re- 
quired for such a list should be a 
valid claim upon the time assigned 
to those special areas. 


Obviously emphasis on _ spelling 
lists will vary according to grade. In 
Grade I spelling will not be separated 
from the printing and reading. From 
Grade II to Grade VIII the formal 
word list: will be available, and some 
definite period will be set aside for 
the learning and testing of spelling. 
In these grades formal lessons will 
necessarily include lessons on how to 


_learn to spell. The supplementary 
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lists involving words related to 
special units of work, words of special 
difficulty and “tool”? words will grow 
progressively during this period. In 
the seventh and eighth grade these 
lists may overshadow the basic list, 
at least in the matter of class time 
and teacher attention. In the mean- 
time, the dictionary habit should have 
been perfected, and a spelling con- 
sciousness developed towards ll 
written work. By the ninth grade 
and thereafter, the basic list has been 
completed and supplementary lists 
have assumed major proportions. The 
responsibility for spelling is de-cen- 
tralized, as it were, to all teachers 
in all subject fields, with the English 
specialists still ready to offer help in 
those instances where genuine spell- 
ing difficulties still require remedial 
attention. 


In conclusion two points must be 
made. The first has to do with the 
relationship of spelling to the read- 
ing and language program. A good 
reading program will include the 
teaching of word recognition, either 
by phonetic analysis or by structural 
analysis. The correlation between 
the reading program and the spelling 
program should be readily discerned 
by every teacher who makes the prac- 
tice of using the teacher’s manuals 
in the newer reading series. The 
phonics, the syllabication, and the 
various means of structural analysis 
that are learned in connection with 
the sight or reading vocabulary will 
be applied and practiced in the spell- 
ing period. The same relationship 
should exist between the phonetic 
section of language and speech train- 
ing and the spelling program. 


The second point has to do with 
the spelling lesson itself. While it is 
the responsibility of a good spelling 
text to outline the nature of the 
spelling lessons, the teacher should 
not depend wholly on the text for 
suggestion and direction. Spelling 
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lessons must incorporate some origin- 
ality, variety and enthusiasm if they 
are to be consistently effective. The 
practice of setting out a “best”? way 
to learn to spell a word or of setting 
out a pre-arranged weekly routine of 
spelling lessons to be followed tedi- 
ously through succeeding years 


violates all we know about individual 
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differences and class motivation. 
Good teaching will set up effective 
practices to follow in spelling mastery 
as in any other subject. It will never, 
however, set a pattern of steps or a 
pattern of lessons to be followed in 
dull routine, time after time, regard- 
less of pupil interests and capa- 
bilities. 
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Available in 
English or French 


Tested Recipes Using CANADA’S CANNED FOODS 


Here it is, first time in Canada...a 
new free book of practical recipes to 
help you and your students! 


“Tested Recipes Using Canada’s 
Canned Foods” contains over 30 easy, 
tantalizing recipes...each and every 
one fully tested in the CANCO test 
kitchen. Includes tested recipes for 
soups, entrées, sandwiches, fish, veget- 


ables, desserts, fruit and vegetable 
cocktails. Illustrated in full colour. 

You get this, too... Canada’s Food 
Rules, clearly stated...facts about 
commercially canned foods.. .a handy 
guide to can sizes! 

Get enough copies of this informative 
booklet for your classes. Fill in and 
mail coupon today. i 
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Dream Ahead . . 


to your Summer Vacation! 


Because of Greyhound's traditional economy, 

you can afford that dream holiday. See Banff, or 

go via the Rockies to Vancouver. By Greyhound, 

you see the West at its best . . . from Win- 

nipeg to Vancouver. Costs only $53.50 (plus 
tax) for the Round Trip! 


Write for FREE colorful folders and information 
to the Travel Bureau, Greyhound Building, 
Calgary. 


SEE More... SAVE More, Via 


For relaxed and comfort 
able travelling. economical, 
reliable and thoroughly 
enjoyable, “Go Greyhound.” 
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